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Introduction 


The search for the roots of one’s identity has begun for 
thousands of people because of the impact of Alex Haley’s Rooss. 
This quest has led many of us to look at our past and re-examine 
our future. With the oral traditions we have acquired, we are 
beginning to look at the social, economic, and political forces that 
shaped our lives. This search began for me in 1973, when I began 
training under Alex Haley. Inspired by his example I took a 
feverish historical look at my past. 

I was born in the sleepy seacoast town of Newport, Rhode 
Island on July 20, 1941. My father, Manuel Fedel Rose, was a pro- 
duct of what he called ‘‘a Portuguese background.”’ 

My father grew up in a world of confused identity. Many of 
his friends were black, but his father insisted that the family was 
white. Consequently, my father grew up not understanding the 
racism that was imposed upon him. 

My mother, unlike my father, was born into the black com- 
munity, but like my father she had no sense of her identity. 

In the early 40’s, my mother and father moved to New 
London, Connecticut where my father was able to secure work as a 
manual laborer. We first lived on Shapley Street, which was largely 
made up of white families. Located on the coast of Connecticut, 
New London had a small population of whites, whose ancestors 
were colonialists. There was also a small white ethnic population 
and a scattering of blacks. 

From my earliest memories, there were various forms of ig- 
norance and prejudice, both inside and outside my immediate en- 
vironment in New London. First of all, my mother having no 
knowledge of her roots, could not answer me when I asked her, 
‘‘Who Am I?’’ She would recant some stories she had heard that 
we had some Irish and Indian blood in our veins, but would never 
bring up anything about Africa or her blackness. She knew 
nothing about herself, and didn’t want to know. 

These feelings of non-identity were reinforced throughout 
my early school years and continued into high school. The social 


scene in New London High School was very unique. The small 
group of black teenagers that were there usually hung out in one 
place. After school we would all go to the hang-out known as 
Pepi’s. There we would jive around and talk to the chicks. We very 
seldom talked about our school work because we were all turned 
off to it. Nowhere in any of our classes did they mention anything 
about black history. In fact, whenever it was brought up, it was in | 
relationship to slavery in the South, and how well the slaves had 
been treated. Because of the insensitive way blacks were ignored 
both in the school and town, they would react to their oppression 
in a number of anti-social ways. One reaction was self-destruction. 
I can remember a group of us getting together for a conking party. 
At the conking party each one of us would wash our hair, and then 
a thick layer of grease would be packed into his hair. This grease 
would be rubbed around the scalp so that the scalp would not be 
burned by the magic jar of lye. The lye would be rubbed through 
the hair, and we would watch each other as our hair turned into 
long silky hair. The process completed, we would all tie our heads 
up in bandanas and jump out into the street in our black leather 
jackets. 

Violence was also a component of our self-destructive ex- 
istence, whether it was in the gang we formed called the ‘* Jolly 
Stompers’’ or was an ingredient anytime we got together on a 
social occasion such as a party. Violence against whites occurred less 
frequently, but when it did it took on a deadly serious nature. 

In 1958, my mother died and my whole family was 
operating under the heavy psychological effects of watching her die 
for the previous year. My brother and sister began to drift away 
from each other, and I was completely lost and devastated. Mean- 
while, outside my circle of acquaintance, the Civil Rights Move- 
ment began leaking back to us from the South. This led to the rise 
of tension between blacks and whites which was further exacer- 
bated by two events. The first occurred when a friend of mine 
organized a demonstration against Woolworth’s department store 
to support the sit-ins in the South. I can remember looking on as 
my friend and a few other blacks picketed Woolworth’s, protesting 
their racist practices in the South. Ironically, they were blind to the 
fact that no blacks were working in Woolworth’s, but this blind- 
ness was the result of the racism in the North. 

I can remember the feeling of embarrassment while they 
were demonstrating and I watched from a distance. ‘‘Why 
demonstrate against Woolworth’s in New London?,’’ I asked 
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myself. ‘‘They don’t have anything to do with the stores in the 
South,’’ I thought to myself. 

The second event occurred on Thanksgiving Be: 1959, 
when a riot between blacks and whites after a football game led to 
several injuries. Several of us were caught, including myself, and 
taken to police headquarters to be booked. Since most of the boys 
who were caught were juveniles their cases were referred to 
juvenile court. However, since I was 18, and not a juvenile, it look- 
ed like I was going to jail. However, I was given a choice and I 
joined the Army. 

Early in the morning of August 7, 1960, I left to catch the 
train that would take me to New Haven and then Fort Dix. Little 
did I know as the train pulled out of the station, and I watched 
New London slip by, that I was embarking on a journey of incredi- 
ble awakening and change that would bring me back to find the 
truth of the history that had been denied me. However, when that 
train rolled out of the station, I was a young man with no identity, 
tremendously negative about myself, and worst of all, had no 
understanding of my blackness. I would learn the hard way. 

I was stationed at Fort Dix, New Jersey, for eight weeks and 
then sent to the Mississippi of Europe, Germany. There, I ex- 
perienced many things that opened my eyes to the reality of the 
outside world. First of all, the base was a small microcosm of 
America, with its severe antagonisms between blacks and whites. 
Outside the base, whites went to their bars and blacks went to 
theirs. I can remember walking into a white bar by mistake and be- 
ing glad I was able to get out alive. 

I had many funny and harrowing times up until January of 
1963, when I was sent to Fayetteville. I had many experiences that 
jolted my conceptions of America. I can remember one incident 
outside of a restaurant. My friends, who were white, and I were 
driving to New York when we decided to stop for something to 
eat. Because the restaurant was all white I had to sit in the car and 
wait for my friends. All of a sudden I began crying like a baby 
because I felt like dirt. From that point on I crossed the 
psychological line of negativism. There was no doubt in my mind 
that I was black. 

I was discharged in August of 1963, and two years later 
started college. Based on many of the classes that I took, including 
philosophy, black history, biology, I was beginning to put into in- 
tellectual perspective all of the events that had occurred in my life. 
Especially helpful were the afternoon clashes I had with a group of 
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my black friends about the meaning of blackness. On one such 
day, a student approached me with a leaflet on Vietnam. I gave it 
back to her, and told her that I wouldn’t read this ‘‘Communist 
propaganda.”’ She insisted I read it! From that point on I started 
an incredible journey that took me through most of the 
demonstrations during the peace movement, participation in the 
Columbia University take-over, joining the Communist Party, 
falling out with them, tangling with F.B.I. and C.I.A. agents, and 
working with the Black Panther Party. 

In September, 1969 I went on to teach at Thomas Jefferson 
High School in Brooklyn. This school consisted of 4000 black and 
Puerto Rican students with extreme violence endemic to the daily 
life. In June of 1973 while teaching at Thomas Jefferson an event 
took place which significantly changed my life again and put me 
on the road that would lead me back to New London and its 
historical past. 

I was taking a class in Oral History at Queens College in 
New York, when the teacher told me that she was very interested 
in the stories I was telling her about my ‘‘Portuguese’’ 
background. She thought a friend of hers would be interested in 
them. That friend was Alex Haley. 

Unfortunately, I did not meet Alex until several months 
later. However, I began working with one of his assistants, Courtney 
Brown. After telling him what little I knew about my background 
he asked me whether I would like to join the Kinte Library Project. 

This I did, with great enthusiasm, because I had always 
wanted to find out what was the truth of my family’s background. 
That same day I drove down to Montville, Connecticut, a town 
outside New London, to talk with my father. As I was driving 
toward home, my mind flashed back to everything that had hap- 
pened to me in New London. I felt as if I was beginning a great 
adventure and was anxious to talk with my father. 

We began our interview on the back lawn and I became 
more amazed as we continued to talk. I knew so little about this 
man whom I had spent many years with. He told me about his 
background and where his father had come from. 

From this interview I found out that my grandfather had 
come ftom the Cape Verde Islands, off the west coast of Africa. 
During the next weeks I interviewed over forty Cape Verdeans and 
completed extensive research on my family history. I also began 
tracing my mother’s family and traced her roots back to colonial 
Virginia. 
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As I was working on my family history another significant 
event happened. Researching at the Rockefeller Library in 
Providence, Rhode Island, I came across a book by Lorenzo 
Greene, entitled, The Negro in Colonial New England. Reading 
the book, I came to a section dealing with New London. I was in 
for a shock! In front of me, screaming from the pages, was a 
discussion on slavery in New London in 1756. Amazed, because I 
had been denied this fact in school, I planned to make a trip back 
to New London. 

On Saturday, July 20, the day of my thirty-second birth- 
day, I left for New London. It took only two and a half hours, and 
when I arrived, I got out of the car and walked around. I visited 
many of my old haunts and places I lived in. Driving down toward 
Shapley Street I noticed right away that the whole black district 
had been wiped out by urban renewal. All of my old haunts were 
being torn down, and it was as if a whole part of me had been 
uprooted and lost to time. 

I spent a couple of hours sightseeing, and then decided to 
start my research at the New London County Historical Society. At 
the society Mrs. Betty Knox informed me of the holdings available 
for research. 

I started going through old letters, account baoks, 
manuscripts, and old newspapers. Whenever I came across infor- 
mation on blacks I recorded that information on small index cards. 

The same day I returned to New York overwhelmed by the 
immense job I had in front of me. I knew that I would have to go 
through thousands of records in New London, and I figured this 
process would take many years. 

I was back in New London the next week, determined to 
continue. I stopped at the City Hall to find out what records were 
there which were not in the Historical Society. Going through the 
index of land records, my eyes began to water as I came across 
manumissions of blacks, one right after another. There was so 
much information that the task seemed insurmountable. For the 
next few weeks, I was in the process of reconstructing a lost history, 
and the process became frantic. 

I came to a point, however, that truly brought grief. All 
over New London I was constantly told that there was very little in- 
formation, even though I knew it was not true. 

What about other records? Do they exist? Many such ques- 
tions plagued me, as I continued to dig out the information. One 
day, which I shall never forget, resulted in the discovery that all 
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ptimary source records had been centralized in Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

I wasted no time in getting to Hartford, and began the pro- 
cess of methodically organizing a list of resources available. I decid- 
ed that I would start by extracting blacks from the census records. 
However, after a few months the task became insurmountable, 
and I began to despair. 

Fortunately, I met Barbara Brown of Colchester, 
Connecticut, who had accumulated almost eight years of work of 
genealogies of local blacks. We decided to join our work and ideas 
together and write a living history of the black family from 1680 to 
1900. 

We decided to call the book Tapestry-A Living History of 
the Black Family in Southeastern Connecticut, because of the way 
the families were woven together. | 

The book is a totally accurate account of the experiences of 
some black families in Southeastern Connecticut, and to a large 
degree the experiences of thousands of families in the Northeast. 

The day after I had finished writing Tapestry I drove down 
to New London and parked my car by the waterfront. I found the 
site of the farm of John Rogers, covered by thick underbrush, with 
only a lonely tombstone marking the spot. As I stood in the quiet 
underbrush and watched the brook deposit its waters in the 
Thames River, my mind drifted back to the late seventeenth cen- 


tury. 


James Rose 
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CHAPTER I 
‘‘THE FIRST SEEDS OF WINTER’’ 


THE COLONIAL PERIOD IN SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT 
1680-1800 


New London, Connecticut, nestles against the Thames 
River three miles from where it joins the waters of Long Island 
Sound. Beyond and a little eastward of the mouth of the river lies 
Fishers Island, several windswept miles from Block Island, with its 
sheer coastline jutting out of the water. 

Vessels passing these islands enter immediately into the 
mouth of the Thames, slipping past old Fort Trumbull on the left 
and Groton on the right. The small town of Groton clings to the 
sides of a steep slope dominated by a tall granite shaft erected in 
memory of the militia men who attempted to withstand two 
British regiments in 1781. In that year, the town was already 
almost a century old. Today it includes the villages of Poquonnock 
Bridge, Noank, and West Mystic. 

Groton, like many of the communities surrounding it, 
relied heavily on the sea for survival. It, like New London to the 
west and Norwich to the north, had umbilical cords to the sea 
which dated back to the early seventeenth century, when enterpris- 
ing merchants plied their trade to the West Indies. Farmers from 
miles around sent livestock and lumber to be sold in the ports of 
the Caribbean and in return depended on the products which were 
brought back. In addition to molasses and rum, those small sloops 
also contained the human cargo of slaves. 

How ironic it was that these enslaved individuals 
represented the nucleus of thousands of families that would have 
such a profound effect on the people of the area and an even 
greater effect on the outside world. These families, forging links 
with other families, were destined to become an integral part of 
the historical tapestry of the State of Connecticut. 

The voyage from the Indies usually took from eighteen to 
twenty-five days. Because of piracy, disease, and the frequency of 
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great storms, it was a perilous one. Upon their arrival in New 
London, slaves found even greater hazards: the necessity of adapt- 
ing themselves to the strict ways of their Puritan masters, the con- 
stant struggle against disease, the occasional inhumanity of their 
owners, and, above all, the never-ending battle to maintain their 
dignity and their identity. Nevertheless, many did survive both the 
voyage and the hostile environment to plant, figuratively, the 
seeds of numerous black families along the shores of the Thames. 
One such seed was planted in that part of New London now called 
Upper Mamacoke. 

Standing on this now semi-deserted spot, one notices trees 
gouged out by the rigors of time, obstinately clinging to life while 
their roots reach toward a small stream which eagerly deposits its 
waters into the Thames. These waters during the seventeenth cen- 
tury provided life-giving sustenance necessary for the survival of all 
individuals living there. Most prominent among these was John 
Rogers, who first cleared the land, calling it his Mamacoke farm. 
Son of James Rogers of New London, he had acquired extensive 
land holdings and a number of black and Indian servants. Among 
them were William Wright, an Indian, and Hagar, his black wife; 
a deaf mute Negro woman named Maria and her daughter Joan; 
and a mulatto indentured servant named Adam Rogers.! 

Physically isolated from the New London community, the 
Rogers household ostensibly lived in a world of its own. However, 
this isolation did not prevent a spiritual connection with the out- 
side world. In 1665, Rogers came under the influence of the Rhode 
Island minister, Stephen Mumford. Mumford, a Sabbatarian, ad- 
vised his congregation to ‘‘discern in the first day of the Sabbath 
the authority of man and not God.’’? Believing that certain 
customs of the Congregational church had no precedent or 
authority in Scripture, he claimed to be guided solely by the exam- 
ple of Christ and His apostles. Thus, he and his followers re- 
nounced sprinkling and infant baptism, and they insisted that 
labor on the Sabbath was not a sin in the eyes of God. 

A thorough convert, John Rogers was inspired to begin his 
own religious group, and by 1680 he had established what became 
known as the Rogerene movement. The Rogerenes adhered to all 
the Sabbatarian principles, but they distinguished themselves by 
their determination to be persecuted. Thus they adamantly re- 
fused to refrain from working on the Sabbath and soon ran into 
direct opposition from the religious establishment. By the late 
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1680’s, the Rogerenes, encountering fines, degradation, and im- 
prisonment at the hands of the Congregationalists, made it clear 
by their militancy that they were willing to suffer for their cause. 
Among this small group of religious radicals was William Wright, 
the Indian servant of John Rogers. 

William, a devoted disciple of the Rogerene movement, 
lived on the Mamacoke plantation with his wife Hagar. In 1685, 
William had signed an agreement with James Rogers Senior to the 
effect that he and his bride would serve him for a term of six years, 
after which time they were to receive their freedom. That same 
night, after a brief wedding ceremony, a banquet had been given 
by Mr. Rogers, at which they feasted on roast pig and rum.‘ By 
1694, they had a total of four children.° 

The year of young William’s birth saw further friction be- 
tween the Rogerenes and the established church. In February of 
1694, John Rogers found himself sitting in jail for carting boards 
on the Sabbath. While in prison, Rogers remained in frequent 
contact with his followers and made plans to muster his troops in 
his fight against the Church. Thus, on March 4, 1694, John’s 
sister, Bathsheba, boldly walked into the First Church of New 
London and announced to the open congregation that she had 
done servile labor on the Sabbath. Immediately she was pulled 
outside and locked up in the stocks, while the congregation buzzed 
with shocked indignation before settling down to listen to the 
words of the minister. Suddenly the doors were forcefully opened 
and in strolled John Rogers, who had managed to break out of jail. 
In front of him he wheeled a large wheelbarrow laden with mer- 
chandise, which he promptly proceeded to auction off.® 

The pandemonium resulting from this act was further ag- 
gravated by William Wright, who was stationed outside the 
meeting house creating as great a disturbance as possible. In- 
evitably, he and Rogers felt the full fury of the established church. 
William received ten biting lashes on his naked back after he re- 
fused to pay the fine levied on him. Rogers was taken to Hartford, 
where he was tried for blasphemy and profanation of the Sabbath, 
eventually suffering the humiliation of standing beside the gallows 
for a quarter of an hour with a rope around his neck. Defiantly he 
stood, refusing to pay a fine or post bond that he would not repeat 
the crime. His act of defiance inevitably led to his further im- 
prisonment in the Hartford jail.’ 

Less than a month later, the meeting house in New London 
burned to the ground, and an unknown hand desecrated the 
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Stonington church by daubing it with filth. Both incidents, with or 
without justification, were blamed on the Rogerenes, with suspi- 
cion being cast on John Rogers’ sister, Bathsheba Fox, his son, John 
Junior, and his servant, William Wright. 

William was speedily convicted of defiling the meeting 
house in Stonington and soon joined his master in the Hartford 
jail. Compounding Wright’s problems was the fact that he and 
John Rogers Junior were accused of assisting the escape of one 
William Mathews, an inmate awaiting execution in Hartford for 
the crime of rape. John Rogers Junior was ordered to stand trial in 
Hartford. His uncle, Samuel Rogers, posted bond for him, 
although records fail to show that any trial ever took place. 
Bathsheba, found guilty of inflammatory speech leading to the 
damage done both in New London and in Stonington, was ordered 
to pay a fine of ten pounds and be whipped severely. Evidently the 
fine was paid by Samuel Rogers, inasmuch as the obstinate 
Bathsheba steadfastly refused to do so. 

The more vulnerable William Wright was ordered to pay 
one-half the cost of returning Mathews to prison. Found guilty of 
defiling the Stonington meeting house, concealing the fact that he 
had overheard conversations relative to the incendiary plot in New 
London, and attempting to evade justice, he was again whipped 
and returned to Hartford jail. There he refused to take an oath to 
comply with the Sabbath laws and thus remained with his master 
some three years.!° Both the prisoners were allowed some measure 
of freedom during their stay in prison. Hagar, William’s wife, 
made several trips by boat to visit her husband, and upon at least 
one of these occasions she took the children. The trip was difficult 
and costly, and Hagar found it necessary to bind out her oldest 
daughter, Sarah, to Captain John Prentice to reimburse him for 
the expenses of their voyage.!! Such visits were high points in the 
otherwise exceptionally difficult lives of William and his wife. in- 
deed, the result of one such voyage to Hartford was the birth of a 
son, Wait, on November 1, 1697.12 

Shortly before the baby’s birth, William found himself 
faced with the most crucial and difficult decision of his life. In 
October, 1697, Rogers and Wright were brought from their cells 
into the courtroom. There Rogers was given his freedom on the 
condition that he would behave civilly and peaceably in the future. 
Sitting down, Rogers watched as William stood up to hear what his 
fate would be. Suddenly the mood of the court changed, and it 
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soon became apparent that this proud and defiant warrior was not 
to be treated in the same fashion as his master. In deadly 
seriousness, the court informed Wright that he would be released 
only if he promised to refrain from servile labor on the Sabbath. 
Looking around the courtroom, William pondered the choice: 
whether to betray his master and friend, as well as the principles of 
the Rogerenes, or return to a life of imprisonment, perhaps even 
exile. Firmly and in a loud voice he declined his freedom, vowing 
that he would continue to work on the Sabbath. 

The court was in no mood for William’s defiance and 
retaliated by remanding him to prison until such time as he might 
be transported out of the colony as a dangerous disturber of the 
peace. The words of the court reverberated through the room, fur- 
ther infuriating John Rogers, who, in a vociferous outburst, 
demanded justice. William listened to the words as the images of 
his wife and children raced through his mind: images which would 
become mote distant, for he would pay the ultimate penalty of ex- 
ile. 1 

Nothing is known of the brief remainder of William’s life, 
but later records show that he was indeed exiled and evidently died 
a short time later. In 1700, the New London town clerk recorded 
the birth of Hagar, daughter of Negroes Thomas and Hagar, ‘‘she 
formerly the wife of William Wright, an Indian.’’!4 Several years 
later, Hagar referred to herself as a ‘‘poor despised widow 
woman.’’!5 At that time her family was somewhat scattered, but it 
seems to have been understood that each would have his freedom 
when he came of age. In fact, John Rogers Junior and his aunt 
Bathsheba continued to assist Hagar and her children when, in 
1709, their right to freedom was brought into question by John’s 
brother, James. John and Bathsheba appeared before the Gover- 
nor’s Council and certified that Hagar and her children had indeed 
been released from servitude by John Rogers Senior.!° Thus Hagar 
Wright weathered the storms of racism and religious bigotry. The 
same did not hold true for some other members of the old Rogers 
household. Before his death in 1687, James Rogers had made it 
clear that none of his slaves should ever be sold or given away in 
lifelong bondage. The executors of the will, John Rogers and his 
sister Bathsheba, followed the spirit of their father’s wishes, even- 
tually emancipating the younger slaves. Complications arose, 
however, when James’ widow, Elizabeth, without the consent of 
the executors, and in lieu of a legacy of ten pounds, gave a little 
black girl named Joan to her daughter Elizabeth.’ 
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Elizabeth, the wife of Samuel Beebe of Plum Island, had an 
understanding that Joan would not become part of the Beebe 
household until after the death of Mrs. Rogers. In the meantime, 
Joan grew up in the Rogers house as a free woman and eventually 
married a free black man named John Jackson. The Jacksons, as 
servants in the Rogers household, raised a substantial family, all 
born between 1693 and 1713: Peter, Abner, Hannah, Adam, 
Miriam, John, Ruth, and Jeremiah. ?® 

In 1710, the Jacksons, going about their chores on the 
Rogers plantation, were not aware that their lives were about to 
change drastically. Several miles away on Plum Island, Samuel 
Beebe was formulating a plan to ‘‘kidnap’’ Joan and her children. 
In October of 1710, Beebe, believing the old agreement made be- 
tween his wife and her mother to be legal and binding, succeeded 
in securing Joan and her children. Not long afterward, John Rogers 
Junior and his brother James entered a complaint that Beebe was 
illegally detaining Joan on Plum Island. The action was to no avail, 
for the County Court, to the despair of Joan and her husband, 
found in favor of Beebe.?9 

Beebe returned home, certain that the case was a thing of 
the past; he failed to take into consideration Joan Jackson’s strong 
desire for freedom. This desire manifested itself in May of 1711, 
when, undoubtedly with the help of John Rogers and John 
Jackson, she and her children made their way across the choppy 
waters of Long Island Sound. From Connecticut, the group fled to 
Rhode Island, where, by order of the Governor, they were seized 
by the authorities. Joan and her children were returned to Beebe, 
who then turned his attention toward John Jackson and John 
Rogers, hoping to prevent a repetition of the preceding events. 
Standing in a New London County courtroom on June 5, 1711, 
Beebe entered his complaint that Rogers and Jackson had stolen 
Joan and her children from his house seven days earlier. Swiftly the 
court found the defendants guilty of theft, sentencing them to pay 
the full value of the slaves in the amount of twenty pounds. Fur- 
thermore, Jackson and Rogers were ordered to pay the costs of the 
prosecution.?° 

Several days later, on June 13, Beebe sold Joan, her son 
John, and her daughter Ruth to his lawyer, John Livingston of New 
London.?! The very next day, John Jackson signed an agreement 
with Livingston, pledging to serve the attorney for four years and 
ten months. In return for his indenture, Livingston agreed to pay 
his legal debts and to give him one acre of land for each year of 
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service.?? Jackson immediately began his work, certainly relieved at 
the opportunity of obtaining land and, at the same time, keeping 
his family intact. Tragically, Livingston failed to live up to the 
agreement. On January 1, 1714, he sold Joan and her infant son, 
Jeremiah, to John Stone of Framingham, Massachusetts.?3 Further- 
more, he compounded the injustice by refusing to grant to Jackson 
the four acres of land due him. Undaunted, the Jacksons began, in 
1716, simultaneous suits in the courts: Joan for her freedom and 
John for his land. Both were successful .”4 

The Jacksons thus settled down to a life of relative security. 
However, they continued to be plagued by Beebe as late as June, 
1726, when he made his last attempt to claim Joan as his slave.?5 
The case was dismissed, and Joan was able to enjoy her freedom 
until her death on December 31, 1730. Her husband, John, soon 
followed her, dying on September 12, 1737.76 Both had closed 
their eyes to a life of separation and insecurity, circumstances 
which were shared by one of their sons, Adam, throughout his 
lifetime. 

Adam Jackson, although claimed by Beebe in 1710, was ap- 
parently never given up, for he grew up in the household of 
Samuel and Bathsheba Fox. On September 19, 1727, as he ap- 
proached manhood, Adam was sold by Fox’s heirs to Joshua 
Hempstead. Hempstead, a prominent resident of New London, 
was a widower who lived with his eight children in a wooden frame 
house that stands today on the corner of Truman and Hempstead 
Streets.?7 

Adam’s troubles did not cease when he _ became 
Hempstead’s slave. The following November, Beebe instituted a 
suit against Adam’s new owner, claiming Adam as his own prop- 
erty. The case dragged on until November, 1728, when the court 
found in favor of Hempstead. Beebe appealed, but nothing came 
of it.28 

While Adam’s status was in limbo during 1727 and 1728, 
he had settled down in the Hempstead household with well- 
defined duties. These chores consisted of gathering apples, husk- 
ing corn, slaughtering sheep, stacking hay, planting wheat and 
corn, carting dung, mending roads and fences, uprooting trees, 
clearing stones, and working at Hempstead’s Stonington farm. 

Most of the time, Adam was assisted by fellow blacks, both 
slave and free, and at one time or another came into contact with 
most of New London’s non-European residents. In 1727, he began 
to share his labors with Thomas Boham, the slave of Jonathan Hill. 
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Boham had often worked for Hempstead and was frequently called 
upon to help Adam when additional men were needed. Through 
the long hours of labor there undoubtedly developed between the 
two men a deep sense of companionship. ?9 

Nor was Adam’s circle of friends and acquaintances limited 
to the New London scene. As the spring of 1728 approached, 
Joshua Hempstead, his sons, and Adam found themselves working 
constantly at the farm in Stonington. It was on these trips to the 
farm that Adam expanded his circle of friends. Among them were 
slaves belonging to the Avery and Latham families of Groton. In- 
cluded were Nancy, her husband Primus, and their children, 
Phebe and Lambo. Both of the children resided in the Avery 
house, known as the ‘‘Bee Hive,’’ having originally entered the 
household as gifts of William Latham to his daughters. 

All of these slaves were an integral part of the Avery 
household and of the community around them. An essential facet 
of that community was the First Congregational Church of Groton, 
which they all attended. Phebe and Lambo were baptized there as 
children; their father, Primus, was admitted to full communion in 
August, 1739.30 


Like the other members of the Groton community, Primus 
most likely arose at daybreak on that hot August Sabbath to 
prepare for a long day of prayer and reflection. About nine o’clock, 
hearing the summons for church, he assembled his family. He and 
Nancy walked behind their master, Ebenezer Avery, in quiet pro- 
cession, and, upon their arrival at the church, the men and women 
went in by separate entrances. Under the watchful eye of the 
tithingman, Primus, Nancy, Phebe, and Lambo seated themselves 
with the Negroes of the congregation in the separate pews set off 
for them.3! At the appointed moment, Primus walked up to the 
pulpit, where he repeated with the congregation the solemn cove- 
nant: 


I do at this time solemnly profess and avouch the only 
true God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost to be my God, 
and promise through grace in Church to be His....And 
I moreover promise to attend upon all the ordinances of 
the Gospel, and to submit to the rule and government 
of Christ in this Church....Now unto Him who is able 
to establish myself from faltering...be glory and majes- 
ty, dominion and power both now and forever, AMEN. 
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Events such as this enabled Primus and his family to 
become an integral part of the church life of Groton. Furthermore, 
it was similar to the experiences of the other black families in this 
area. As individuals, they participated in the day to day struggle to 
survive and, on occasion, enjoyed the respite of the holidays. As 
the years slipped by, black men such as Primus and Adam Jackson 
held their families together and watched as other blacks came into 
New London’s port from the West Indies. 

As the result of natural population growth and immigra- 
tion, New London in the year 1756 saw its black population 
numbering more than three hundred. These early black residents 
included Lycus Simons, Manuel Starr, John Wake, Fortune Alford, 
and Peter Quartus. In Stonington, the number approached two 
hundred and included Venture Smith, then the slave of Thomas 
Stanton. Groton numbered 179, with families like the Pompeys 
representing the black population. In Colchester, the number had 
grown to eighty-four, with Edward Carter and Prince Freeman 
among them. Primus Arms, progenitor of the Lathrop family, was 
among the more than two hundred blacks in the Norwich area. Up 
in Hebron, Mary Peters had just purchased a Negro slave named 
Caesar, and over in Preston the Moodys, slaves of John Cook, were 
forming the nucleus of a strong black family. 

By 1756, some of these individuals were free; but most of 
them had to wait until the War of Independence to taste the fruits 
of freedom. 


CHAPTER II 
‘*THE FORT’S OUR OWN”’ 


CONNECTICUT BLACKS WHO SERVED IN 
THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


Adam Jackson gained his freedom shortly after his master’s 
death in 1758. At that same time, numerous other blacks were 
fighting at such distant places as Forts Niagara and Ticonderoga 
and at Crown Point. Some of them, like Ned Carter and Prince 
Freeman of Colchester, were emancipated as the result of their par- 
ticipation in the campaigns of the French and Indian War. 
Others, however, would have to wait until the War of In- 
dependence to earn freedom for themselves and their families. 

The beginning of hostilities on April 19, 1775, later known 
as the Battle of Lexington, had its immediate effect on the 
‘‘radical’’ towns of New London, Norwich and Colchester. News 
of the event was brought to Connecticut by Israel Bissell, a post 
rider who set out from Watertown, Massachusetts, on the morning 
of the nineteenth. By four o’clock, word had reached Norwich, 
and by seven it had arrived in New London. Those towns, like the 
rest of the state, immediately responded by marching their militia 
off to Boston. 34 

Six days later, the General Assembly met in special session 
to shore up support for the American cause and set up special 
militia troops to protect the colony. One of these militia men was a 
Negro from Preston named Pico Moody. Prior to joining the 
militia, Pico, the son of Mingo and Bovin Moody, had grown up in 
the household of John Cook of Preston. The Cooks had 
endeavored to keep the Moody family intact without selling any of 
them. In fact, they were considered almost as members of the Cook 
family and, consequently, were able to retain both their unity and 
their sense of humor.?° 

This unity and humor were especially evident at the time of 
the Christmas holidays. As each Christmas approached, the Moody 
family was permitted to select and prepare a huge Yule log. This 
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log was put into the kitchen fireplace with the understanding that, 
from the time it was lighted until it was entirely consumed, it 
would represent a continuous holiday. A year beforehand the log 
was cut and submerged in a large spring. Shortly before the holi- 
day, it was brought, thoroughly water-soaked, into the house. A 
log usually lasted a week or ten days, but, to make sure that their 
holiday would last, the Moodys, late at night, poured just enough 
water on their Yule log to prevent it from burning.3° This custom 
was indeed a joyful break in the otherwise laborious life of a slave 
family. 

As a young man, Pico Moody had married Abigail Whaley 
in Preston on November 14, 1771.37 Four years later, caught up in 
the fervor of the American cause of freedom and equality, he 
volunteered to accompany the local militia on its march to Fort 
Ticonderoga. Assigned to Captain Edward Mott’s company, Pico 
arrived one day too late to assist in the capture of the fort; but his 
outfit, under the command of Major General Philip Schuyler, par- 
ticipated in major actions throughout the following summer. The 
fighting, however, ended in a stalemate for the Americans, and 
many of the Connecticut men returned home. Among them was 
Pico Moody, who was discharged on September 21, 1775.38 Pico’s 
brother, Pero, took his place and served with Mott after he return- 
ed to take command of Fort Griswold in Groton in February, 
1776.39 Thus, the two Moody brothers provide an unusual instance 
of black participation in the early phases of the American War of 
Independence. | 

Although blacks had fought at Breed’s Hill and taken part 
in the siege of Boston, the Continental Congress, influenced large- 
ly by the conservatism and fear of the southern colonies, had soon 
developed a policy of exclusion with reference to the black man, 
slave or free. On July 10, 1775, Horatio Gates, adjutant general of 
the newly formed Continental Army, instructed recruiting officers 
that they should not enlist ‘‘any deserter from the ministerial 
army, nor any stroller, Negro or vagabond.’’4° Other decrees were 
issued to reinforce the first, and the individual state militias were 
quick to adopt the same policy. Connecticut made it official at a 
meeting on October 23, 1775, when her representatives met with 
General Washington, three members of Congress (two of whom 
were from the South), and authorities from Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. The three New England colonies agreed to exclude 
all blacks from their respective militias, as did all other colonies. 

Matters changed rapidly, however, for it was soon 
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discovered that the British were not only willing but most eager to 
enlist Negroes. Washington immediately reported to Congress that 
he planned to reverse his policy, largely because he feared that 
slaves and free blacks alike would hasten to join the British forces. 
Thus Congress approved, in January 1776, a plan of permitting the 
enlistment of free Negroes, although it continued to refuse to ac- 
cept slaves. 

The slaves still constituted a problem, however. The British 
forces did, indeed, furnish a refuge for runaway slaves, even in 
New England. In June 1776, Peter Bulkeley Junior of Colchester 
advertised for his Negro man Cyrus, stating that it was thought 
that he would “‘endeavor to get on board the ministerial fleet.’’4! 
Furthermore, as the war progressed, it became increasingly dif- 
ficult to fill the state and town quotas for the Continental Army. 
Negro recruitment gained more and mote supporters, and Connec- 
ticut’s General Assembly, at its May session in 1777, reconsidered 
the question. The result was the passage of an act exempt- 
ing from the draft any two men who might furnish a substitute. In- 
asmuch as these substitutes were not restricted as to race, this 
measure at last opened the doors for a tide of Negro emancipations 
and enlistments. 

Nowhere was this response any greater than in the small 
town of Colchester. Situated midway between Hartford and New 
London, Colchester was incorporated as early as 1698. Many of its 
inhabitants had come from the wealthy communities of Windsor, 
New London, and the Narragansett country of Rhode Island; many 
of them were slave owners. In 1777, both black and white were in 
unanimous agreement concerning the cause of independence. 
Thus, in May 1777, at least six Colchester slaves received their 
freedom; each was emancipated shortly after he had been enrolled 
in the army. Each enlisted for a period of three years or for the 
duration of the war; each received a bounty of twenty pounds and 
a suit of clothes. 42 

Cato Quash, one of these slaves, freed by Samuel Kellogg 
on May 12, was assigned to Captain Andrew Fitch’s Company in 
the Fourth Connecticut Regiment.4? Quash was joined by Edward 
Carter, the French and Indian War veteran, and his son Esau.“ 
Edward’s son Asher enlisted in Captain Edward Eells’ Company in 
the Third Regiment. His son Aaron joined the army as a substitute 
for Salmon Root of Chatham and was assigned to the same unit.*° 
A fourth son, Edward Junior, unlike his brothers, had seen military 
service prior to 1777 and had participated in the battles of Harlem 
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Heights and White Plains. With the reorganization of the 
Continental Line, he was to serve under Colonel Return Jonathan 
Meigs of Middletown.*¢ 

Edward Junior, Aaron and Asher Carter were stationed on 
the Hudson River; Edward Senior and Esau Carter, with Cato 
Quash, were sent to the main battle front in Pennsylvania. There, 
on October 4, 1777, in a little town called Germantown, they en- 
countered their first action since their enlistment. Germantown, 
today a section of Philadelphia, lay six miles northwest of the 
center of town. Philadelphia, one of Washington’s principal 
targets, was the headquarters of the British army. It was vital that 
Washington secure the four main roads leading into Philadelphia, 
and it was with this objective that a portion of the Connecticut 
troops was ordered into action. The contingent which was to fall 
upon the British left and rear wings along the Wissahickon Creek 
included the three men from Colchester. 

Serving under Captain Andrew Fitch, the Carters and 
Quash got caught up in the all day skirmishing between the British 
and American forces. Because of a heavy fog, the battle ended in 
confusion and stalemate. Among the 521 Americans wounded was 
Cato Quash, who was hit in the arm by a musket shot. Cato was 
sent home to Colchester and, as a member of the invalid corps, was 
placed with the home guard in New London until February, 1779. 
Never quite recovering from his wound, Quash was discharged on 
April 10, 1780.47 

In the meantime, Edward Carter and his son Esau joined 
General Varnum’s Brigade in the defense of Fort Mifflin on the 
Delaware. The fort lay across the river from Fort Mercer, which was 
being protected by Colonel Christopher Greene and four hundred 
black Rhode Island Continentals. The anticipated attack occurred 
on the twenty-second of October, 1777, when British general 
William Howe sent an assault column of two thousand Hessian 
troops against the four hundred black troops. Supported by heavy 
naval bombardments, the Hessians forced their way through a line 
of defenses and into a ditch which guarded Fort Mercer. From 
above, the Black Continentals unleashed a murderous volley of 
grape-shot and musket fire until, in a few minutes, almost four 
hundred Hessians, including their commander, were killed or 
wounded. The Black Continentals suffered only fourteen killed 
and twenty wounded.*8 

Howe, having failed in his attempt to take Fort Mercer, 
three weeks later turned his guns on Fort Mifflin across the river. 
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From November 10 to November 15, his guns pounded the fort, 
which was held by a contingent of Connecticut troops. The 
Americans were unable to stand the devastating bombardment, 
and Edward Carter and his son Esau were forced to make their 
escape with the rest of the unit when the fort fell on the 
fifteenth.49 The Connecticut troops joined the Black Continentals 
at Fort Mercer in their preparations for the next British attack. In 
five days, General Cornwallis led two thousand men across the 
river and assaulted the fort. Faced with overwhelming odds, the 
Americans, on the night of November 20, were forced to abandon 
the fort. 

The Carters, accompanying Captain Fitch, rejoined the 
main army at Valley Forge.°° The ‘‘Winter of Despair’’ certainly 
lived up to its name, for the men had little or no food and little 
clothing to protect themselves from the cold. Fortunately, much of 
the army remained intact throughout the winter and into the 
spring, by which time it had been forged into a well disciplined 
unit by Baron Von Steuben, the Prussian general. Morale high, the 
army then moved out in June, 1778, to follow the British in their 
withdrawal from Philadelphia to New York. On the afternoon of 
the twenty-eighth, Washington overtook the British at Wenrock 
Creek in Monmouth County, New Jersey. 

After the Battle of Monmouth, which ended in a draw, 
Washington moved the entire army to White Plains for the winter. 
There Edward Carter Senior and Esau were reunited with Aaron, 
Edward Junior, and Asher, who had been stationed on the 
Hudson. Ensuing discussions around the campfires at White Plains 
brought together not only the Carter family, but also many of the 
Rhode Island Black Continentals, who had fought with them at 
Forts Mercer and Mifflin. It was during these long hours of talk 
that many of the Rhode Island men probably heard about the 
abundance of land in Connecticut. Among this group was one 
Gideon Quash, who would emigrate to Colchester after the war. 
Gideon, originally from East Greenwich, Rhode Island, had 
entered the service in 1777, serving as a common soldier as well as a 
baggage master.>! 

The long winter ended with the dispersal of many of the 
units, and during the summer of 1778 Gideon Quash left with his 
regiment to join in the Battle of Rhode Island. The fighting would 
take place at the strategic port of Newport, held at that time by the 
British. Newport was located on an island in Narragansett Bay, and 
it was guarded by extremely strong British defenses both to the 
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north and the southeast of the village. In the channel west of the 
port lay four British frigates and several other smaller craft. The 
first skirmish occurred in a naval battle between the Americans and 
French on the one side and the British on the other. Caught up ina 
hurricane, both fleets were heavily damaged and drew back to their 
respective bases for repairs. 

Gideon Quash found himself with the foot soldiers, Black 
Continentals and New England militia, at Butt’s Hill on the north 
end of the island. Immediately the entire contingent prepared to 
meet the impending British attack. In short order, Gideon saw a 
long column of green- and blue-uniformed troops approaching. 
These Hessian soldiers, with their drum sticks rolling, banners fly- 
ing, and muskets extended, moved ahead to wipe out the colonial 
rabble. Few of them realized that they were facing many of the 
same men who had fought them so fiercely at Fort Mercer. 

Suddenly, Colonel Greene gave the order to fire, 
unleashing on the Hessians a devastating blaze of musket shot. As 
the smoke cleared, the Black Continentals, standing in regal de- 
fiance, watched as the Hessian lines collapsed in confusion. 
Gideon and his fellow soldiers had to be restrained by Greene from 
pursuing the Hessians in their retreat. The fighting was far from 
over, however, for soon the British ships in the harbor moved up 
the channel, delivering extensive fire on the American positions. 
The Hessians took up their positions, from which field guns could 
be trained on the American right flank. With this decided advan- 
tage, the British shifted their main effort toward the envelopment 
of the American right wing. Pouring extensive fire on the Black 
Continentals, the Hessians, now joined by four British and Tory 
regiments, made their move forward. As they approached the 
American lines, the British troops found themselves under a heavy 
barrage of fire; their ranks crumpled and fled. A second attack met 
with the same results, and Gideon and the other Continentals 
rushed out after the fleeing Hessians. With this action, the British 
advance was decisively checked. >? 

The coming of winter brought decreased activity on all 
fronts. The Connecticut contingent moved to Redding, Connecti- 
cut, where they erected their log huts for the winter. In May, 1779, 
it was again ordered into the field, and early in June it was en- 
camped in the Highlands opposite West Point. On July 5, the 
British general, Tryon, began his attack on Connecticut, and 
Washington immediately ordered the Connecticut regiments 
home to protect their own shores. The force, marching. to 
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Connecticut reached the coast too late; Tyron had sailed off. They 
returned to the Hudson, where they were called upon to serve with 
the Light Infantry Corps commanded by General ‘‘Mad’’ Anthony 
Wayne. This move provided an occasion which was perhaps unique 
in the annals of Afro-American history, for all five of the Carters 
found themselves serving under the immediate command of Col- 
onel Return Jonathan Meigs in the storming of Stony Point on July 
19, 1779. 

Stony Point lay on the Hudson River, with a well-fortified 
post protecting the area. Three-fourths of the base of the fort was 
guarded by a deep marsh. Where it met the river, there was a 
sandy beach passable only at low tide. The fort itself was heavily 
armed and held six hundred men under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Johnson. In addition, several British 
vessels of war were stationed in the river. 

At noon on the day of the American attack, Edward Carter 
Senior and his son Esau, accompanying Captain Seth Phelps, and 
Asher, Aaron, and Edward Junior, accompanying Captain Henry 
Champion, moved out toward the fort. Marching from Sandy 
Beach, some fourteen miles from Stony Point, they passed through 
excessively rugged and mountainous country. At eight in the even- 
ing, they all arrived at Springsteel’s farm, about one and a half 
miles from the fort. The men were ordered to proceed with empty 
muskets shouldered, bayonets fixed, and in absolute silence. At 
midnight, the force divided into two columns, and the Carters 
moved out toward the right with General Wayne. Preceding them 
were twenty men whose duty it was to remove the obstructions at 
the foot of the hill. It took them only twenty minutes to ac- 
complish this, and Wayne’s men rushed forward. Some of them, 
catrying axes, reached the barricades and plunged their blades 
deep into the timbers. The British were unable to stop the charge, 
and the men poured through the abatis to reach the base of the 
fort. Shouting ‘‘The fort’s our own,’’ the Carters and their com- 
rades drove terror into the hearts of the British, who began throw- 
ing down their arms. A few minutes later, their commander sur- 
rendered the fort.%3 

The assault had lasted some thirty minutes. The American 
contingent had lost some fifteen to seventeen men dead and eighty 
wounded. On the British side, sixty-three men were killed, with 
more than seventy wounded and 543 captured. The storming of 
the Point was recognized for its gallantry even by the British. One 
commander, epitomizing the British attitude, remarked, ‘“The 
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rebels made the attack with a bravery never before exhibited, and 
they showed...a generosity and clemency which during the course 
of the rebellion had no parallel.’’%4 

The Carters next moved with the Connecticut troops to the 
vicinity of West Point, where they worked on the redoubts around 
the fort. In November, they went into winter quarters at 
Morristown, New Jersey, where the terms of service of some of the 
Carter men expired. Aaron Carter re-enlisted until the end of 
1781; Edward Junior and Asher were discharged and returned to 
Colchester, while Edward Senior and Esau remained in the service 
until the conclusion of the war.*> In the autumn of 1780, they 
heard of the treason of Benedict Arnold and the subsequent hang- 
ing of his fellow conspirator. Major John Andre, furnished one of 
the most unforgetable moments in the lives of the Carters and 
other black soldiers who witnessed it. 

The hanging of Andre came at a time when the 
Continental Army was undergoing a second reorganization and its 
ranks were being swelled by new volunteers. Among them were 
Cuff Smith and Peter Maguira, who enlisted in Colchester in 
January, 1781. Ironically, while Smith and Maguira prepared for 
the final assault on Yorktown, a most significant event was about 
to be played out just twenty miles from their home. 

In September, 1781, the British, under the command of 
General Benedict Arnold, set sail for New London, arriving on the 
evening of the fifth. Unfortunately, the residents of New London 
did not take the presence of British ships too seriously. For two 
years, no attack had taken place along the shores of Connecticut, 
and local residents were accustomed to seeing British men-of-war 
off the coast. To their dismay, they soon realized that matters were 
different this time, and they began to make hasty preparations for 
the defense of Groton and New London. In charge were Colonel 
William Ledyard, the military commander of the district; Captain 
Adam Shapley, commander of Fort Trumbull; and Captain 
William Latham, commander of Fort Griswold. As the military 
leaders gathered their forces, panic took hold of the local citizens. 
Ledyard, accompanied by his black servant, Jordan Freeman, went 
to New London to try to calm the populace. He and Jordan then 
returned to Fort Griswold, where he joined Latham. 

Captain Latham had been aroused from sleep at his house 
not far from the fort. Getting up immediately, he sent his wife and 
children, under the care of his servant, Lambo, to seek safety in the 
old Avery house. As soon as he had seen to the safety of the family, 
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Lambo announced his intention of going to the fort. Although 
Mrs. Latham tried to dissuade him, he shouldered his musket and 
headed toward Fort Griswold. As Lambo went off to join his 
master, Benedict Arnold was disembarking his forces a little west 
of the lighthouse on the New London side of the river. One con- 
tingent was sent to attack Fort Trumbull and the town of New 
London, while the other, under Colonel Eyre, was directed to lose 
no time in taking Fort Griswold. 

Eyre’s troops formed under the lee of a rocky height about 
130 rods southeast of the fort. A little further off, another unit, 
under the command of Major Montgomery, took up its position. 
At the same time, inside the fort, Lambo Latham and Jordan 
Freeman looked down the hill at the scarlet coats in the distance. 
Suddenly they turned, as they heard the gate of the fort close; they 
knew that no reinforcements would come. Both of them then 
noticed a small group of British soldiers, carrying a white flag of 
truce, coming toward the fort. They carried with them a demand 
for the surrender of the garrison. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of September 6, 1781, that 
demand was refused, and the fate of Jordan, Lambo, and their 
companions was sealed. The British then warned the defenders of 
the fort that no quarter would be given. In response, Colonel 
Ledyard sent final word that the fort would be defended to the 
last. Thereupon, Eyre’s division marched in a solid column from 
beneath the shelter of the rocks. Suddenly the eighteen pounder in 
the fort let loose a devastating charge, causing a sizeable number of 
casualties in the British ranks. Eyre’s men retreated and took cover. 
Meanwhile, Montgomery’s unit advanced more to the eastward, 
atriving at a little redoubt upon which a gun from the fort had 
been trained. The cannon inflicted heavy casualties on 
Montgomery's men. Eyre, counter-attacking, crossed the redoubt 
and began an assault on the south face of the fort. At this point, 
Eyre was mortally wounded, and the command fell to 
Montgomery, who came around to lead the attack. Rapidly his 
men moved forward, climbing the parapet by means of scaling lad- 
ders or by standing on one another’s shoulders. The seasoned 
veterans of Montgomery’s army then engaged in severe hand-to- 
hand combat with the defenders of the fort. 

Lambo Latham, fighting beside Captain William Latham, 
loaded and discharged his musket with great rapidity. Despite a 
severe wound on his hand, inflicted by a British sword, Lambo was 
inspired to fight on when his master exclaimed to him, ‘‘Stick it to 
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"em, Lambo!’’ Replying ‘‘Yes, sir, kill ’em every time,’’ he con- 
tinued to wield his sword with deadly accuracy.*” Nearby, Jordan 
Freeman grabbed a naval boarding pike to stop the British from 
coming over the embrasures. Jordan, an exceptionally strong and 
proud man, used the pike with extreme deadliness. Looking down 
from the height, he saw a British officer climbing up on the 
shoulders of one of his men. Taking the pike, Jordan tore deep in- 
to the chest of the officer, throwing him aside with a great thrust. 
As the man fell back, fatally wounded, it was soon apparent that it 
was Major Montgomery. His last words as he fell to the ground 
were ‘‘Put every man to death,’’ and at this command the British 
stepped up the fight in an uncontrollable rage.5® Unable to enter 
the fort, however, they withdrew to regroup for a final assault. In 
one last thrust, the British were able to scale the platforms of the 
fort and open the gates. Within, Colonel Ledyard, seeing the 
futility of further struggle, gave the command for the men to 
throw down their arms. 

This order was not heard by Jordan Freeman, for he lay 
dead of a sword wound not far from the body of Captain William 
Latham. Lambo, who had stayed at Latham’s side until his death, 
now stood with Colonel Ledyard and awaited the entrance of the 
British at the south gate. As they marched in, Ledyard raised his 
sword in surrender, at which point a British officer thrust a sword 
deep into his chest. As Ledyard fell to the ground, Lambo drew 
upon his dwindling strength and retaliated by driving his sword in- 
to the officer’s chest. Immediately, the British soldiers who sur- 
rounded Lambo inflicted upon him a total of thirty-three bayonet 
wounds. Thus began a massacre of the entire garrison. °9 

Many miles to the south, Washington was preparing for a 
decisive victory at Yorktown. His army of seventeen thousand men 
surrounded Yorktown and began attacking Cornwallis’ position on 
the sixth of October, 1781. Two weeks later, Cornwallis sur- 
rendered his sword and his army to the Americans. Washington 
then began the long process of disbanding his army. One by one, 
the black veterans returned home, full of hope and expectations 
about their future as free men. 

Edward Carter, his sons, and these other black soldiers were 
soon joined by hundreds of other free blacks, the beneficiaries of 
one of the great legacies of the Revolution. The cessation of 
hostilities was followed by a rising tide of anti-slavery sentiment 
throughout the area. Like many colonies, Connecticut had 
responded in 1774 to the new concepts of the enlightenment, the 
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natural and inalienable rights of man, with a law prohibiting the 
importation of slaves. In 1784 it was decreed that no Negro or 
mulatto born in Connecticut after March first of that year was to be 
held as a slave after reaching the age of twenty-five, and ensuing 
legislation laid down certain guidelines for the emancipation of 
slaves. By 1800, most of New London County’s adult slaves had 
been freed. | 

One group of blacks remained in limbo, however, for some 
time after the Revolution: those slaves who comprised part of the 
confiscated estates of the area’s few Tories. Among them was 
Caesar, the slave of the Reverend Samuel Peters of Hebron. The 
Reverend Mr. Peters, born in Hebron in 1735, had graduated from 
Yale in 1757. The following year, he had journeyed to England for 
the purpose of being ordained as an Episcopal minister. Upon his 
return, he had filled the post of rector of Saint Peter’s Church in 
Hebron, settling down in a modestly furnished house with his 
family and servants. Among these servants was Caesar Peters, born 
in the early 1750’s and purchased at the age of eight by Peters’ 
mother, Mary. As Caesar was growing up, Mrs. Peters had fre- 
quently indicated her intention of freeing him as soon as he 
reached manhood. However, when Caesar married without the 
permission of his mistress, she abruptly changed her mind and sold 
him to her son. Undaunted by this setback, Caesar and his bride, 
Lois, lived in relative tranquility until December 16, 1773. On that 
day, the Boston Tea Party unleashed a series of events which would 
seriously disrupt the Peters household.© 

When the news of the Boston protest reached Hebron and 
surrounding towns, both Patriots and Loyalists suffered great 
anguish. To complicate matters further, the British closed the port 
of Boston. In response to. this move, Connecticut’s Governor 
Jonathan Trumbull sent a letter to every clergyman in the state, re- 
questing their assistance in securing contributions for the relief of 
the inhabitants of Boston. After receipt of the circular, Hebron 
held its first meeting to discuss the matter. The Reverend Peters, 
however, was able to persuade the townspeople to decline any aid 
to Boston. The action was certainly unpopular with Trumbull, who 
was looking for community solidarity in a period of crisis. The tide 
of opinion, however, soon began to shift from Peters’ position to 
that of Trumbull, and real trouble broke. out on August 14, 1774, 
when a mob rode up to the Peters home. After much verbal abuse, 
the crowd dragged the minister out into the yard, repeatedly 
beating him and members of his household. One month after this 
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event, Peters was forced to flee to England, leaving Caesar and his 
family to live in his house. The State soon confiscated the Tory’s 
property, and Caesar Peters was forced to move.® He spent the war 
years in Hebron, his status still technically that of a slave. 

Soon after the war, the Reverend Samuel Peters, in com- 
munications to his relatives in Connecticut, expressed concern for 
his slave family. Furthermore, he stated his willingness to free 
Caesar and Lois. Mounting debts, however, soon forced him to 
change his mind. He authorized his attorneys to sell Caesar and his 
family to David Prior of South Carolina. After the sale was final- 
ized in 1787, Prior came north to claim his property. Arriving in 
Norwich, he obtained a team and gathered a band of eight armed 
men, after which he set out for Hebron. Most of Hebron’s male 
population was absent, for it was militia training day; Prior and his 
men thus had no difficulty in forcing the Peters family into a 
wagon for the return trip to Norwich. On the way, Caesar and his 
two older sons did everything they could to hinder progress. After 
nightfall, Caesar discreetly picked up stones from the roadside and 
loaded them into the wagon to slow them down. His son, James, 
was finally able to make his escape into the woods, but for the rest 
of the family the situation seemed hopeless. 

When the men of Hebron returned from training and were 
told of the abduction, they immediately devised a plan to save 
Caesar and his family. Elijah Graves, a local tailor, was to swear out 
a watrant for Caesar’s arrest, claiming that the black man had left 
town without paying a bill for some articles of clothing. The war- 
rant was issued, stating that Caesar, Lois, and the children were 
guilty of the theft of ‘‘one blue broadcloth coat with white but- 
tons, worth five shillings lawful money, and one pair of corduroy 
breeches.’’® 

With a posse of six of the town’s leading residents, the con- 
stable started out in pursuit of Caesar. At top speed they galloped 
through the night over the stony and hilly road to Norwich. They 
artived at the docks on the Thames just as Caesar and his family 
were about to be put on board ship. Caesar, with the “‘salt tears 
frozen on his cheeks,’’ after his all night trip behind the wagon, 
listened with concealed glee as the warrant was read to him.® He 
and his entire family were then promptly arrested and returned to 
Hebron. That night, all celebrated at Roger Fuller’s tavern with 
toddy, brandy, and a quart of rum. The following day, Caesar, 
Lois, and the children were tried for theft in the local justice court, 
found guilty, and bound over to their friend, Elijah Graves, for a 
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period of two years.©4 In January, 1789, Caesar petitioned the 
General Assembly for the emancipation of himself and his family, 
and the State granted his request.®* The Peters household then set- 
tled down in Hebron to face the everyday problems of life which 
were shared by many of the black families around them. 
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CHAPTER III 
‘““VICTUALS AND CIDER’’ 


THE BLACK FAMILY IN SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT 
1790-1850 


The turn of the nineteenth century saw many blacks 
developing the institutional framework necessary for their survival 
as families. One of the first steps an individual took was the selec- 
tion of a surname, which represented a psychological separation 
from his slave past and a first step toward the future. Many of these 
surnames were chosen long before emancipation. In fact, 
Colchester town records show that nine of the twenty-two males 
whose manumissions were recorded had chosen their names before 
obtaining their freedom.® Others seem to have taken a family sur- 
name sometime later. Only a minority appear to have continued 
the use of the master’s surname, although local officials tended to 
cloud the issue by continuing to refer to the ex-slave by his master’s 
family name. For instance, Mark, formerly a slave of Dudley 
Wright of Colchester, was called Mark Wright in the tax records, 
although he himself preferred to be known as Mark Brown. 

Some Negroes indicated their new status as free men by 
adopting a surname such as Freeman. Caesar Beman, the 
Colchester Revolutionary veteran, had chosen his surname because 
he had always wanted to ‘‘be a man.’’®” Other names were derived 
from African origins: Quash, meaning ‘‘Sunday’’; Cuff, signifying 
‘‘Friday’’; Quam, from the word meaning ‘‘Saturday.’’®* Many of 
the free black families carried as surnames the given name of the 
original male. Some of the children of Guy Warris of Norwich took 
the surname of Guy, while others retained Warris. In a similar 
fashion, the children of Primus Richards of Colchester went by the 
name of Primus for some twenty years or more, after which the 
name gradually reverted to Richards. Consequently, the 1820 cen- 
sus lists Henry Primus in Lyme and George Richards in East 
Haddam; they were brothers. 

In New England, even in the slave era, marriage was the 
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legal basis of most families. The ceremony, performed by a 
minister or, even more likely, by a justice of the peace, usually took 
place on a weekday evening at the home of the official or that of a 
friend. Typical was the wedding of Charles and Bathsheba Benson 
of Plainfield. The ceremony was performed by Justice William 
Dixon; it was followed by a reception at which John Hall played 
the fiddle and ‘‘victuals and cider’’ were served to the company.®9 

The wedding served as a cornerstone in the development of 
a family structure and home life which were able to survive despite 
the economic and social handicaps of the time. In many cases, the 
black family, like its white counterpart, was nuclear in its organiza- 
tion. Extended families such as those found in the South did not 
occur in southeastern Connecticut until the influx of southern 
black immigrants after 1850. Among the numerous examples of 
the close nuclear families so typical of New England at this period 
were the Hydes and the Masons. 

Prince Hyde, a native of Rhode Island, appeared in 
Colchester about 1798, and he and his wife Louisa supported an 
ever-growing family by their farming activities. Prince died 
sometime before 1830, and his wife died in Colchester, at the 
home of her son, James, on July 14, 1869, at the age of ninety- 
four.7° At the time of his mother’s death, James Hyde had recently 
married Ellen Elizabeth Mason, the great-granddaughter of Cooley 
and Clorinda (Robbins) Mason. Cooley, originally from Branford, 
had purchased land in East Haddam in 1775; his descendants re- 
main in the area today.7! 

Some black households were founded on common-law mar- 
riages, which, in many cases, lasted longer than some undertaken 
with the benefit of the clergy. Such was the case of Robin and 
Zilpha Freeman of Hebron, who lived for many years as man and 
wife. Robin, like many of his counterparts, had developed his 
common-law relationship with Zilpha when they were both slaves. 
Upon his emancipation, Robin purchased the freedom of his wife 
and that of their two children, Enoch and Jenny. After Robin’s 
death in 1801, the State recognized the children’s legal rights to 
his property. 72 

Although family stability may have been the rule, there 
were certainly numerous cases of marital instability and divorce. 
For instance, a free Negro named George Louden married a young 
widow, Jenny Birch, in New London in 1803. George would have 
been termed a poor marital risk, for, just three months prior to his 
wedding, he had been sued in a breach of promise case by Sarah 
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Hallam of New London. According to Sarah, George had made 
frequent promises of marriage, thus inducing her to share with 
him both her house and her fortune. After five years of this ar- 
rangement, George had mistreated Sarah with threats and 
violence, after which he had abandoned her in favor of Jenny.73 
The marriage with Jenny lasted but two years; George then forced 
her to leave her home and took in another woman, by whom he 
had a child. In 1815, Jenny finally petitioned for divorce. Her suit 
was successful, and she was awarded one hundred dollars by the 
court.74 

Providence Freeman, a Revolutionary veteran living in 
Waterford in 1798, stated that he refused to live with his wife, 
Betsy, she having conducted herself very badly.75 Four years later, 
his complaint became even more vehement: 


...my wife Betsy has eloped from my bed and board 
without any just provocation and has for some time past 
endeavored to avail herself of every opportunity to 
destroy my estate and reputation.7”6 


Providence evidently never reunited with Betsy, for in 1806 he 
married Azubah Ran of Bozrah. 

The selection of a surname and the establishment of a fami- 
ly unit were followed by finding suitable living quarters. Most 
blacks rented small homes or farms. Daniel Boham rented a house 
from Dr. John R. Watrous of Colchester in 1793 at a cost of twelve 
shillings, about two dollars, a year.’”7 In 1796, Sawney Freeman 
and his family moved into a house owned by Robert Hungerford of 
East Haddam. The rent was eight dollars a year; it is interesting to 
note that this sum represented about sixteen days’ labor at the rate 
Hungerford was paying him. In 1803, Samuel Tatton was paying 
twelve dollars per year, presumably for the same house; at the 
same time, he was working half time (every other week) for 
Hungerford and earning wages of ten dollars a month.’® Between 
1818 and 1820, Japhet Pell was paying twelve dollars a year for the 
use of a house and a half acre of land in Montville; his wages were 
eleven dollars a month, for which he worked every other week.79 

If a man wanted to construct his own home and could not 
afford to purchase land, he might build upon land belonging to 
another individual or, with the permission of the town, on public 
land. This was particularly common in the earlier part of the nine- 
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teenth century. Often a man would continue his residence in the 
house he had been used to as a slave, sometimes leaving it on its 
original site with the permission of the former master, or 
sometimes placing it elsewhere. As late as 1844, Peter Avery of 
Groton deeded to Bristol Freeman one acre of land, ‘‘the same lot I 
walled and built a house thereon for Bristol a number of years ago, 
and where he has lived for a number of years.’’®° Indeed, the 
descendants of Bristol Freeman live less than two miles from this 
site today. 

The house in which the black farmer lived was usually of 
simple log and board construction and contained one room. 
However, as his family grew larger, he was frequently able to add 
another room or at least a small lean-to. Henry Warmsley de- 
scribed his house in Lebanon as a “‘dwelling of one story with a 
lean-to annexed, containing three rooms.’’ The house was an old 
one which he had bought of a local white man and moved on to his . 
own land after its purchase. He himself had added the lean-to after 
the relocation.’ In 1818, Gideon Quash of Colchester and his 
young married son, James, built an addition to Quash’s house. 
James moved his family of five into the new east room, one room 
seventeen feet square, while Gideon and his wife continued to oc- 
cupy the other room.®? 

As the nineteenth century progressed, more and more 
blacks became land owners. For instance, in 1820 one out of every 
six black heads of family in Griswold was a property owner, while 
in Groton the ratio was one out of five and in Preston as high as 
one out of three. Many of these individuals owned home lots that 
were limited to an acre or less; however, many exceptions can be 
found. At one time, Isaac Glasgo of Griswold owned more than 
fifty acres of land valued at $6,300, while in Glastonbury a Revolu- 
tionary war veteran named Syphax Moseley owned two houses, one 
of which he rented out.83 Lemuel Yeppon of Lebanon was taxed in 
1798 for sixty-five acres valued at eight hundred dollars.* 

Many blacks came into possession of their land through a 
gift from their former masters. Ichabod Pease of New London lived 
in a house deeded to his wife Rose by her master, Captain Robert 
Froud. The captain further showed his appreciation for Rose’s care 
of him during his old age by deeding to her all of his furniture and 
household utensils.** Other slave owners, wishing to provide for 
the future welfare of their emancipated slaves, gave them life leases 
with the proviso that the land would eventually revert to their own 
descendants. When wealthy Pierpoint Bacon made out his will in 
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1800, he left one of his numerous Colchester farms to his slave 
Jenny and her son, Cato. Furthermore, he also made provisions for 
their emancipation. Later, Cato rented out the forty-four acre farm 
to a neighboring white farmer, reserving a life lease on the house.*®® 
Barton Cook of Preston probably had much the same intention 
when he gave a life lease to the widow of Thaddeus Moody, a 
former slave of his deceased father. By the terms of the agreement, 
Mrs. Moody received the life use of a lot and the dwelling house 
which her husband had built. Moody’s heirs were also given the 
prerogative of removing the house within six months of the 
widow’s death.87 
Elderly black land owners sometimes settled their affairs 
years before their death by selling their land and reserving the life 
use of the property for themselves. In this way, they would both 
enjoy the proceeds of the sale and ensure themselves a home for 
the rest of their lives. Most often the sale was made to a relative or 
an heir, as in the case of Jacob Glasgo. He sold all his land in 
Preston to his sons, Isaac and George, who reciprocated by grant- 
ing a life lease to Jacob and his wife Martha.** Pharaoh Gardner 
sold his property in Groton to a white acquaintance and received 
the life use of the small corner lot on which his house was located .89 
Ironically, blacks in some cases obtained considerable pro- 
perty after their emancipation only to bequeath it to whites. The 
Cato family, free blacks residing in New London, represented such 
a case. In 1816, Sampson Cato died, leaving his house on Bank 
Street to his daughter, Susannah. When Susannah made out her 
will in 1843, she left the place to Elisha L. Hamilton, the infant 
son of a white couple named Joshua and Mary Ann Hamilton.% 
The black man, particularly in the rural areas, divided his 
time between working for others and attending to his own garden 
plot. Numerous account books show that he hired himself out as a 
farm laborer, usually on a short term basis, to neighboring white 
farmers. Very often he was hired by a local merchant, doctor, or 
lawyer whose professional activities prevented him from spending 
full time on his own farm. This arrangement worked out well for 
all concerned in that age of barter, for very little cash had to change 
hands. The employee simply got what supplies he needed at the 
employer’s store or received a note of credit to another merchant. 
This also held true when blacks were in need of legal or medical 
help. For example, Dr. John R. Watrous of Colchester treated 
many black families, and they paid their bills by working for him. 
The most common tasks were those which involved the 
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crops: plowing, planting, reaping, threshing, and haying. Break- 
ing and dressing flax was a chore frequently assigned to the hired 
help; others ranged from chopping wood to shoveling dung. The 
black farm hand butchered hogs and cattle, foddered the stock, 
made cider, dug stone and made walls. His duties were, in fact, no 
different in the nineteenth century from those performed by 
Adam Jackson in the eighteenth century. 

There were, of course, other ways of supplementing in- 
come. Rodney Glasgow worked at the shipyards in East Haddam, 
helping to overhaul and repair the ships as they came in.9! Gideon 
Quash was an excellent mason, a skill which he passed on to his son 
James. Thus, both were able to add to the family income by laying 
wall, making wells, digging cellars, and building foundations. It is 
interesting to find that James worked off a mortgage of one hun- 
dred and eighty dollars by building wall at the rate of ninety cents 
a rod. Scipio Anderson of New London supported his family by 
working as a chimney sweeper. On July 6, 1787, he put the follow- 
ing advertisement in the New London Gazette: 


This is to give public notice that I shall continue to carry 
on the sweeping business in the cleanest and neatest 
manner, at a low price, mornings or afternoons, as the 
gentlemen and ladies will admit. In dry weather and 
high winds, foul chimnies are very dangerous. N. B. 

Beware of straggling sweepers, for they are very careless. 


Hosea Worthington of New London was a stagecoach driver along 
the shore line in 1806.93 Abraham Peters of Colchester was a 
cooper, while William Mason of Lyme was a manufacturer of 
‘“cartwheels of good timber well seasoned.’’®4 Charles James 
Quash, Gideon’s grandson, did woodworking and made axe 
handles in the ‘‘Charlie Quash pattern,’’ a favorite for miles 
around. William Jacklin made combs, which he sold sporadically 
throughout the countryside until he was jailed in 1791 for passing 
counterfeit dollars.9* Dinah Caples of East Haddam made and sold 
not only baskets but artificial birds, the construction of which she 
kept a guarded secret. 

Blacksmithing and cobbling were two other occupations 
practiced by nineteenth century blacks. In 1826, the small town of 
Colchester had two Negro shoemakers, Richard Seymour and 
Jehiel C. Beman, the latter of whom would become famous in the 
abolitionist movement. Preston had a number of colored 
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blacksmiths. Absalom Congdon arrived there in 1814 and set up a 
smithy on Choat’s Brook. Daniel Congdon, probably his son, 
operated a shop under a sign, burned on a board, which pro- 
claimed: ‘‘I work for those who pay me best, and when I’ve time I 
work for the rest.’’97 Perhaps the best known blacksmith was Isaac 
C. Glasgo of Griswold. Glasgo came to Griswold from 
Cumberland, Rhode Island, in 1806; he immediately purchased 
land and set up a blacksmith shop. He had a genius for forging 
iron and steel and for tempering tools. He harnessed his water 
power to a trip-hammer, and his shop became very well known for 
the farming and carpentry tools which he manufactured. When 
the whaling industry was at its height, he made a specialty of the 
implements necessary for that type of work. Glasgo’s harpoons, 
lances, spades, and mincing knives were well known in all New 
England ports. It is said that he also took contracts for the iron 
work on vessels being fitted in the area ports and even forged the 
anchors with which they were supplied. 

At one time, Glasgo employed some eight or ten men. 
However, because of his phenomenal success, he began to en- 
counter racism from competitors around the country. At the height 
of his career, Glasgo was forced into bankruptcy by the failure of 
one of his most important customers. He overcame this heavy 
blow, however, and was able to regain some measure of prosperity. 
He died in 1861 at the age of eighty-five, and the site of his shop 
became the nucleus of the little village of Glasgo, named in his 
honor. 

In the seacoast towns, occupations were usually related to 
the sea. Untold numbers of young blacks went to sea and made 
several voyages before settling down to raising a family and earning 
a living-in a less adventuresome fashion. In 1810, two New London 
blacks ran away from their masters, probably headed for the ships; 
one of them, Frank Davis, aged nineteen, had already been in- 
troduced to life aboard a coast vessel.99 Ira Tossett ran away from 
his master in Colchester in March, 1803; he was apparently caught, 
but the fact that he managed to talk his master into accepting the 
inevitable is evidenced by this notation in the latter’s ledger: 
‘John R. Watrous, creditor to Daniel Bulkeley Junior, to Ira’s 
wages at sea, balance due L4/14/6.’’1 

| In addition to the many dangers and the frequent cruelty 
found on shipboard, the black sailor ran the same risk as the white: 
the possibility of impressment. He faced an additional problem if 
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his ship were to stop at one of the southern ports: imprisonment as 
a runaway slave. An advertisement was taken out by the New 
London Collector’s Office in 1811: 


Henry Thompson, Negro, about twenty-eight...is in 
prison at Charleston, South Carolina, under suspicion 
of his being a runaway slave. He tells that his mother’s 
name was Phyllis Denison and that he had a sister by 
the name of Rose. Evidence of his being a freeman is 
necessary to effect his liberation.1! 


A certificate of residence, if carried by Thompson, would probably 
have saved him from such illegal imprisonment. Such a document, 
originally designed to protect the mariner from impressment, was 
carried by Caesar Shaw: 


Caesar Shaw, free Negro, mariner on board the Sloop 
Betsy, John Webb, Master, now in the port of New 
London, bound on a voyage to the West Indies, 
declares that he was born February 10, 1760, in New 
London, Connecticut, has a wife and family living in 
New London, and that he is an inhabitant thereof and a 
citizen of the United States. 1° 


The lives of most black women resembled those of their 
white counterparts. Babies were born at home, the mother usually 
attended by a midwife, possibly the grandmother, or one of the 
local doctors. In addition to her husband and children, the black 
woman often cared for one or more members of the older genera- 
tion. Her life was one of unrelenting toil for, in addition to her 
own innumerable household tasks, she was expected to supple- 
ment the family income whenever possible. In the country, the 
most common way of helping to pay the family bills was the 
preparation of textiles: combing wool, spinning yarn, and weav- 
ing cloth. Clorinda, the widow of Cooley Mason, paid her rent by 
spinning for her East Haddam landlord. 19 

Laundering represented another source of extra income, 
both in the city and the country. Of the forty-three laundresses 
listed in the Hartford City Directory for 1828, more than eighty 
per cent were black.1°%* The Reverend George Carrington of 
Hadlyme, in a personal account book covering the years between 
1838 and 1843, makes mention of no less than seven black women 
and girls assisting with his family laundry. The ladies received 
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twenty-five cents for a day’s labor over the steaming washtubs. 1% 
The black woman was also frequently called in as a nurse for both 
black and white patients. The town of Colchester, for instance, 
paid Roxy Wright for taking care of the wife of blind Warren 
Blodgett, a white pauper. Miss Wright received six dollars for what 
amounted to the complete care of two people over some period of 
time. 1° 

There were, of course, hundreds of blacks who found 
themselves unable to get jobs or buy land. With few skills and 
little or no education, most were forced into the lower economic 
stratum of Connecticut society. The conservative ideology of New 
England, coupled with institutional racism, simply compounded 
the problem. Thus many were forced to make a difficult choice: 
leave the state or stick it out under very hard conditions. Those 
-who remained were frequently compelled to seek financial aid 
from the local community. 

The support of its paupers was undoubtedly one of the 
heaviest financial burdens borne by any community; and, in an 
understandable effort to cut down expenses, each town tried to 
ascertain the party legally responsible for the support of a given 
pauper, hoping to pass the obligation along to another. In the case 
of a former slave, the town looked first to the former master or his 
heirs for aid. In other cases, a potential pauper might be warned to 
leave town before he could complete the requirements for residen- 
cy. Truly dependent paupers were most often returned to the town 
which was legally responsible for their support. Thus the towns of 
Lebanon and Hebron, faced with the support of Pomp Mundo at 
the end of the eighteenth century, pursued all possibilities. The 
selectmen of Lebanon ordered Pomp, the former slave of Hebron’s 
Reverend Samuel Peters, to leave their town before he could gain a 
legal settlement. They then transported Pomp’s four children back 
to Hebron, the town of their birth. Somewhat later, the authorities 
of Hebron instituted a suit against Reverend Peters’ heirs, seeking 
repayment of expenses incurred during the final illness of Pomp’s 
deceased wife, Rachel.1°7 

Some blacks found themselves on the town pauper rolls for 
only a short time, as some temporary difficulty forced them to re- 
quest assistance: injury, illness, childbirth, or, perhaps, a brush 
with the law. Others, particularly the old folks, often remained on 
town expense for years. As long as they were able, they lived in 
their own homes. When this became impossible, they were taken 
into the house of whatever individual, black or white, had submit- 
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ted the lowest bid for their support. By the end of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, most area towns had set up almshouses 
in which all town poor were gathered together under one roof. 

Orphans and, in many cases, offspring of the poor, were 
bound out by the selectmen as indentured apprentices. Often the 
indenture agreement was made by the parents themselves. Poten- 
tial juvenile delinquents were also bound out when it became ap- 
parent that the alternative was a jail sentence. Such was the case of 
William Davis of Salem, who had been arrested for stealing oats 
from a white man’s barn. The State’s Attorney dropped the case, 
but evidently with the recommendation that the boy be placed in a 
good home. Two months later he was bound out to a well-to-do 
farmer in Lebanon for the term of five years, to be dismissed with 
the usual two suits of clothing, a Bible, and a rather unusual fifty 
dollars in cash.1%8 

Poverty was undoubtedly responsible for another very im- 
portant factor in black family life: the relatively high rate of mor- 
tality due to disease and accidents. The greatest scourge by far 
among the blacks seems to have been consumption. Of the twenty- 
seven blacks for whom the cause of death is given in the Sprague © 
church records, 1796 to 1826, sixteen died of consumption or some 
other type of lung ailment. Guy Warris of Sprague lost his wife 
and three of his children to the disease within the space of two 
years.!°9 The second most prevalent complaint was dropsy, fre- 
quently caused by intemperance. Other diseases took their toll, 
but with less regularity; ‘‘fever’’ and ‘“‘fits’’ are mentioned often, 
but the terms are too vague to be very revealing. Children were 
struck down by the same childhood ailments that the white 
children contracted; whooping cough and diphtheria were 
prevalent. 

Accidents, too, took their toll. Drowning accounted for a 
very high number of casualties, particularly in the river towns like 
Hartford, New London, and Norwich. Most other accidents were 
work-related. Scipio Hazard of Colchester ended a long and useful 
life with a fall from a haystack; Crisp Rand of Bozrah cut his leg 
with an axe and bled to death before he could reach a doctor.11° 
Household accidents were common, particularly those related to 
scalding water, fire, and gunshot wounds. Furthermore, with the 
increasing tensions and pressures of the nineteenth century a cor- 
responding rise in the number of suicides occurred. 

The problems of disease and poverty had brought the black 
man into contact with the local doctor and the town selectmen. 
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However, as the nineteenth century progressed, he became more 
and more affected by other institutions: the courts, schools, and 
the body politic of the state. The inhabitants of Connecticut fre- 
quently found themselves in court, involved in both civil and 
criminal suits. Blacks were no exception to the rule. By and large, 
the black man seems to have been treated fairly in the court system 
of Connecticut; he apparently received a just trial, and his punish- 
ment was pretty much that which would have been meted out to a 
white man of the same economic level. His greatest disadvantage 
lay in his poverty. Often unable to afford bail, the accused black, 
whether guilty or innocent, had to spend several months in the 
county jail while awaiting his trial. 

The black man also had recourse to the higher courts and 
the right to petition the General Assembly. There are a number of 
instances on record in which the General Assembly commuted the 
sentence of a convicted Negro or granted a complete pardon. Thus, 
Clarissa Occraw, sentenced to death for infanticide in 1808, had 
her sentence commuted to a six-month term in the county jail at 
Norwich.!1! Mingo Cheseborough of Preston was able to convince 
the General Assembly that the murder he had committed on an 
Indian named Willard Miller had actually been involuntary 
manslaughter. He was released from prison and the court costs 
were dismissed. 112 

Those cases in which prejudice of judge and jury might be 
suspected seem to have been limited to those which dealt with 
murder or rape. It is certainly suspicious that three of the four per- 
sons ever publicly executed in New London were non-whites.!%2 
Harry Niles, an Afro-Indian mulatto, was hanged before a crowd 
of ten thousand in New London in 1807 for the murder of his wife, 
Mary. The two had been drinking heavily most of the day, a quar- 
rel had occurred on their way home that night, and in the course of 
the argument Niles had fatally beaten his wife.1!44 A number of 
other examples of this degree of severity are found in the records of 
other counties. On the other hand, there are no records, in the 
newspapers or the court files, which indicate that whites in similar 
cases were judged by the same severe standards. 

Another institution that filled a great need in the lives of 
many of these early blacks was the church. An integral part of their 
lives during the colonial period, it remained so in the nineteenth 
century. From the earliest days, Negroes had been admitted to full 
membership in the Congregational Church; as the Baptists 
separated from the established church, they too welcomed black 
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members as well as white. The Second Baptist Church in Mystic 
listed among its members many Negroes whose families became 
part of the tapestry of early Connecticut history. Brister Avery had 
followed his master, Caleb Avery, into the church in 1787, thus 
becoming one of the first blacks admitted. Others who attended 
this little Baptist church were Quash Williams and Pero Hallam. 
Pero’s wife, Phyllis, was a Congregationalist, and the couple at- 
tended services in both churches. Pero always presented a regal ap- 
pearance, wearing a white cap or turban that contrasted strikingly 
with his black face.1! 

The Baptist Church held just as much power over the lives 
of these black men and women as the Congregational Church once 
did. For instance, on April 9, 1825, Brother Quash Williams was 
appointed to call on Sister Juno Hallam, daughter-in-law of Pero, 
and talk with her concerning her unchristian behavior. According- 
ly, Sister Juno presented herself to the congregation and confessed 
to singing for the young people to dance in her own house. The 
church then admonished her.!!6 

Charlotte Cornwall, wife of Josiah, was not only a member 
of the First Church in Norwich but also its cleaning woman. Ad- © 
mitted to the church in 1818, she worked for that institution for a 
number of years after that date. In May, 1823, the church paid her 
three dollars a month for her work. The amount was decreased by a 
dollar in 1824, but in August of the following year it returned to 
three dollars. After Mrs. Cornwall ceased to work for the church, 
another black woman, Mrs. Anthony Church, took over her job.117 

Negroes were also members of the Saint James Episcopal 
Church in New London. Ichabod Pease and his wife, Rose, were 
both members; when Ichabod died in 1842 he had been a com- 
municant for more than sixty years.!18 He was memorialized in the 
church annals: 


March 4, 1842, died Ichabod Pease, aged eighty-six, a 
man of color, in many respects a remarkable man whose 
modest worth, quiet dignity, and consistent goodness 
secured for him the unfeigned respect of all men, of 
whatever complexion or form of faith. Though a slave 
in early life,...he was in the true sense a Christian 
gentleman.119 


The establishment of black churches was a phenomenon 
which occurred only in the larger towns. Early in the nineteenth 
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century, separate churches emerged in Middletown, Hartford, 
Norwich, and Stonington. Many of the ministers who led the early 
black congregations were not natives of Connecticut. The state did 
produce, however, a number of outstanding pastors, among them 
the Reverend Jehiel C. Beman and his son, the Reverend Amos 
Beman of New Haven. Jehiel Beman was a shoemaker in his early 
life. In 1830, he moved from Colchester to Middletown, where he 
became the first pastor of the A.M.E. Zion Church on Cross Street. 
Both Jehiel and Amos became leaders in the state’s abolitionist 
and suffrage movements. 

As early as the eighteenth century, black children had at- 
tended the local schools, although the practice was not universal. 
Bartlett and Samuel Shelley, John Toby, Hannah Fagins, Prince 
Derrick, and a Negro named Jumbo attended one of the district 
schools in Stonington.!2° Rose, a slave of Deliverance Waters, was 
attending school in Colchester in 1772 and 1773.12! A few years 
later, Jesse Boham was a student in the Westchester school in the 
same town.!2? As time went on, all blacks wanted more for their 
children than they themselves had had. Cato Geer, a slave of 
Robert Geer of Groton and the father of seven children, purchased 
a New Testament in 1775 and a spelling book in 1784, presumably 
for the use of his children at school.!?3 The enrollment of black and 
Indian children increased. Twenty non-whites were on the registers 
of Griswold’s district schools in 1798.!24 Mark Brown, Arunah and 
Eli Freeman, and Japhet Morgan were credited with having paid 
their children’s school bills in Colchester in 1803.!25 As the new 
century progressed, the names of black children were found with 
increasing frequency on the school lists. Indentured children were, 
of course, to be educated at the expense of their masters. Poor 
children were sent to school at town expense. In 1820, the town of 
Lyme paid schoolmaster Richard Ransom for teaching all town 
paupers, including two children of Prince Griswold, deceased, and 
several children from the black Crosley family.126 

The attendance of these children varied in regularity from 
family to family. Some parents were obviously careful to see that 
their children received as much education as possible. In 1799, 
young Jedediah Moody, aged fifteen, attended 37% days of the 
winter session in Griswold’s Second District; the average atten- 
dance for the school was one day less. Another of the Moodys, 
Isaac, was present for 45% days. Prince Derrick had a total of 87 
days in the Tenth District, a figure considerably higher than the 
average of fifty-six. Other children managed only a few days out of 
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each term because their services were needed at home. 127 

There is no doubt that racial prejudice was present in the 
educational system. Very often, names of colored children were left 
until the end of class lists; the notation ‘‘Negro’’ or ‘‘colored’’ fre- 
quently accompanied the name. Prudence and Esther Simons, In- 
dian girls attending school in Haddam, were kept at the foot of the 
class because of their color. Although Prudence could spell down 
the entire class, she was never allowed to pass above a white stu- 
dent.128 At other times, the discrimination was even more in- 
sidious, taking on the form of patronization and condescension. 
The following example is related of two little boys, grandsons of 
Venture Smith and pupils in the Haddam Neck school in East 
Haddam: > 


The winter that Azariah Wheeler taught the school, 
they attended and were his pets in the class. He had 
them come and stand by the table. First he would drill 
them to get the right kind of bow, then each one had to 
give his name in full. By that time, the whole school 
was interested, but if any smiled too broadly he would 
try to look severe and rap on the table with his ruler to 
call the house to order, but I think he enjoyed the fun 
with them and was quite willing the school should, 
too. 129 


Prejudice began to develop into institutional racism during 
the years between 1800 and 1850. When Bacon Academy, a 
private school, was founded in Colchester in 1803, the town found 
itself with an empty school building, the old First District school 
house. From this time on, Colchester ran a segregated primary 
school for the colored children, whose presence in the Academy 
was considered undesirable. The school was housed in the old 
building, and black teachers were hired at town expense. The first 
teacher was Prince Saunders, a native of neighboring Lebanon. 
Saunders, who was later to become Attorney-General of Haiti, 
taught Colchester’s black children until 1807. The next teacher of 
whom we know the name was James Quash, a native of Colchester 
and former pupil of Saunders. Quash had attended both the 
district school on Bulkeley Hill and the colored school; he went on 
to teach for at least eighteen years. The first year for which we have 
any record is 1822, in which he received thirty dollars for holding 
classes for a term of three months. For the next fourteen years, 
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Quash continued to receive a salary of ten dollars a month for what 
were usually four-month winter terms; the salary was, incidentally, 
equal to that of the white teacher of the day. It is known that at 
least one summer term was held at the school; in 1828, Miss Lily 
Newton, also black, received ten dollars as the teacher. The colored 
school in Colchester was closed about 1840, possibly as a direct 
result of the bitterness created by the Prudence Crandall affair in 
1832. 130 

In that year, Sarah Harris, one of the twelve children of 
William M. and Sarah (Prentice) Harris, sought and gained admis- 
sion to Prudence Crandall’s elite girls’ school in Canterbury. The 
white parents and townspeople objected so violently that they 
eventually drove Prudence Crandall out of the state. They then 
unleashed a protest that resulted in a state-wide atmosphere of 
hostility toward further advances in black education. For many 
blacks in southeastern Connecticut, the pain and agony of un- 
fulfilled dreams, of broken promises, of doors closed to further 
education, would be devastating. After the Crandall affair, the 
black student who dreamed of being a lawyer, a statesman, or an. 
explorer knew in the deepest crevices of his mind that he would 
never attain his-goal. So he just stopped dreaming. Although a 
small minority were able to overcome this obstacle, many became 
psychological cripples whose aspirations did not go beyond.the 
day-to-day struggle. Some channeled their fury into crime against 
their fellow man; others fled out of the state, and some suffered 
much the same fate as Joseph Orchard, who drowned in 1883, 
dead drunk, in the Cabin Brook in Colchester. 131 

Racism was not limited to the field of education. Blacks 
wete denied any political role in the state of Connecticut until after 
the Civil War. The black population, in order to counteract their 
exclusion from political life, began as early as 1749 to elect their 
own governors. One of the first was a New London man named 
Hercules, a contemporary and acquaintance of Adam Jackson. The 
gravestone of his wife, Flora, who died in April, 1749, refers to her 
husband as ‘‘governor of the Negroes.’’ 32 The next New London 
County governor of whom we have a record was Boston Trowtrow, 
who lived in Norwich. Boston died in 1772 at the age of 
sixty-six.133 When he died, his place was taken by Samuel 
Huntington of Norwich. Reportedly, Sam Huntington would ride 
through the town of Norwich on one of his master’s horses, 
adorned with plated gear, his aides at his side, in military fashion. 
Sam was eventually freed by Jabez Huntington on January 24, 
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1787.134 The final governor of whom we have a record appears to 
have been a Groton man named Deptford Billings, who was 
honored in 1804.135 

In the May session of 1814, the Connecticut General 
Assembly changed a previously unofficial exclusion of blacks from 
politics into an official one. The new law stated that no man 
should be admitted a freeman in any town in the state unless, in 
addition to the qualifications already required by law, he be a free 
white male. 36 In the face of this type of racism, many blacks opted 
to leave Connecticut. Others, however, remained and began the 
great movement for Negro rights. With the great tide of blacks in- 
to and out of the state, and the fight for dignity and freedom, 
most blacks found themselves in a period of great turmoil. It was a 
time which would alter the face of the country. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE SEEDS OF SPRING: DISSEMINATION 
AND GERMINATION 


MIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION 
IN SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT 
1783-1850 


The phenomenon of migration into and out of the state in 
many instances overshadowed the movement to establish and 
build institutions in Connecticut. On the farms and in the cities, 
black Revolutionary veterans and their families began to look for 
new horizons. The wooded, sandy flatlands of Rhode Island and 
the rocky farm lands of Connecticut were filled with black and 
white families who had visions of adventure and opportunities to 
the west. Between 1783 and 1850, first a trickle, then a flood of 
blacks followed the whites along a similar migratory trail. For many 
of them, the first stop was the rocky hills of Vermont. 

Two such individuals were Exeter Dolbé and John Lines. 
Dolbe and his wife Hannah moved from the Norwich-Preston area 
to Braintree, Vermont, about 1789.137 Lines, who had served in the 
Revolution from Windham and Colchester, went to Brookfield in 
the 1790’s. Both remained in Vermont, but there were others who, 
failing to find greener pastures elsewhere, returned to 
Connecticut. Lycus Simons, another Revolutionary veteran, left his 
home in Montville and went to Dummerston, Vermont, before 
1794; he later spent some years in Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts. He finally came back to Connecticut about 1810, 
settling down in Haddam, where he died in 1819.138 Solomon 
Scipio had fought in three campaigns during the French and 
Indian War, after which he had removed to Vermont. He returned 
to Connecticut during the Revolution and became a resident of 
Lyme. He never went back to Vermont, removing instead to New 
Hartford, New York, in the 1790’s.139 

Indeed, the next major area of migration was the fertile 
farm land of upstate New York. Among the hundreds of families 
who made the trip was the Derrick family of Preston. Shortly after 
1800, Richard and Vesta Derrick and their five children left 
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Preston to set down new roots in Unadilla, Otsego County, New 
York. As late as 1830, most of the family was still in Unadilla. By 
1850, however, only one son, Prince, remained; the rest of the 
family had moved on. 

Ebenezer Hill, born a slave in Stonington in 1739, went on 
to serve in the Revolution and afterward made his way to upstate 
New York. In August, 1849, he died in Vienna, New York, at the 
age of one hundred and ten.'!4° Lyman T. Pelham and his wife, 
Lucretia Caples, of East Haddam, lived in Hartford after their mar- 
riage in 1841; by 1850, they had removed to Fishkill, New York. 
Prince Loveridge left Colchester and was living in Brookfield in 
1810. Adin Wilson and his wife Catherine moved from Lisbon to 
Dover, New York, before 1824; by 1830, they were living in 
Amboy, in that state. 

While the examples of blacks migrating to New York are 
numerous, there are also countless records of families who moved 
to other areas. William Fogg, who was born in New London in 
1793, moved to Greenfield, Pennsylvania, with his mother, 
Elizabeth Fogg Allen, before 1820. A year later, he came back and 
married Nabby Hazard of Colchester; he and his bride then 
returned to Greenfield. 

In fact, throughout the nineteenth century, blacks con- 
tinued to play a part in every important migration movement. 
John Parkhurst left New London in 1849 to seek his fortune in the 
gold fields in California. Fortunately, he did amass some wealth 
and returned to Connecticut. Others went even farther than 
California. One such individual was Prince Saunders, son of Cuff 
and Phyllis Saunders of Lebanon. 

Prince’s father, Cuff, had fought in the Revolution under 
the name of Cuff Wells. Prince, born about 1784, was given the 
Opportunity to gain an education through the interest of Judge 
Orimel Hinckley, the son of his mother’s former mistress, 
Elizabeth Hinckley. After serving as the first teacher of 
Colchester’s black school, Prince went on to teach at an African 
school in Boston. While in Boston, he helped to organize the 
Belles Lettres Society, a literary and cultural organization. Soon 
after, he left for England as a delegate of Boston’s Masonic Lodge 
of Africans. In England, he attracted the attention of influential 
persons who arranged for him to go to Haiti, where he became an 
active member of King Henri Christophe’s staff and one of the 
four professors of the Royal College of Haiti.14! 

Saunders was selected by Christophe to supervise the 
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organization of the Haitian educational system and the transfer of 
the nation’s official religion from Catholic to Episcopal. Saunders 
also introduced vaccination on the island, the royal family being 
the first to be innoculated. While acting as Haitian envoy to 
England, he published his Hastzan Papers, a translation into 
English of the laws of Haiti with comments by Saunders. When 
Christophe recalled Saunders from England, he refused to return, 
going instead to Philadelphia. There he was active in the aboli- 
tionist movement until Christophe’s death in 1820. Saunders, who 
had had his differences with the old regime, returned to Haiti to 
become the new attorney-general, a post which he held until his 
death in February, 1839.142 

While in Philadelphia, Prince Saunders undoubtedly 
discussed and formed opinions on the colonization movement, 
which promoted the emigration of free blacks to Africa. A number 
of Connecticut blacks were at first attracted to the scheme; but, as 
the abolitionist movement became more militant among the blacks 
themselves, most renounced the idea of leaving a country of which 
they had become an integral part. They were typified by Augustus 
Washington of Hartford, teacher at the colored school on Talcott 
Street. Washington, who had once voiced the opinion that the best 
course for his people was to return to Africa, was teaching vigorous 
anti-colonization tenets by 1844.!43 A group of Middletown’s col- 
ored citizens, headed by Joseph Gilbert and Amos Beman, passed 
a resolution in 1831 deploring the colonization movement: 


Why should we leave this land so dearly bought by the 
blood, groans, and tears of our fathers? Truly, this is 
our home: here let us live, and here let us die. What! 
emigrate to Liberia, a land so detrimental to our 
health?144 


At another meeting, held several months later in Lyme, a group 
led by Luther Wright and Daniel R. Condol voiced their an- 
ticolonization sentiments: 


It is the sincere opinion of this meeting that the 
American Colonization Society is one of the wildest 
projects ever patronized by a body of enlightened men: 
and, further, many of those who support it would be 
willing, if it were in their power, to drive us out of ex- 
istence. 145 


4] 


This virulent opposition did not prevent certain individuals 
from wanting to emigrate to Liberia. Sherry Jackson of Colchester 
wrote to Reverend W. McClain, a member of the Colonization 
Society: 


Having received your letter with pleasure, it is our 
determination to go on to Liberia. We are making 
preparations as fast as possible.... We are not able to pay 
our fare, but this we will promise you or the society, if 
we get there and over with the fever, or, I should say, 
live through, you shall receive yearly as far as I am able 
money to aid in the cause of the Colonization 
Society. 146 


Sherry continued his correspondence until as late as 1849, despite 
the stern objections of his well-to-do father, who rejected the 
whole idea. The Jacksons never did get to Liberia; Sherry remained 
in Colchester and later served in the Thirty-first Regiment in the 
War of the Rebellion. 147 

In the twenty years from 1830 to 1850, only ten blacks 
removed from Connecticut to Liberia. Ironically, one of these was 
Augustus Washington, who had spoken out so vehemently against 
the colonization scheme. He followed George Seymour of Hartford 
to Monrovia to seek out fame and fortune. Seymour had become a 
member of the Liberian legislature, and Washington became 
equally successful there. In addition to continuing his teaching, he 
operated a sugar plantation, a store, and two river steamers. 148 

As great numbers of blacks moved out of the state, their 
places were filled by immigrants from Rhode Island, the states to 
the south, and the islands in the Atlantic. Among the latter group 
was the Glass family, which began its development in the com- 
munity of Tristan da Cunha. Tristan is situated on the northwest 
shore of an isolated volcanic island midway between South Africa 
and the eastern coast of South America. The community was 
founded in 1817 as a utopian settlement based on the principles of 
equality and anarchy; economically it was run in communal 
fashion. Its founder was a Scotsman named William Glass. Born in » 
Kelso, near the English border, on May 2, 1787, Glass worked as a 
gentleman’s servant, after which he enlisted in the Royal Artillery. 
He was assigned to the Cape Colony in South Africa, advanced to 
the rank of corporal, and was then commissioned to serve with the 
British garrison that occupied Tristan da Cunha in 1816. When the 
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garrison was withdrawn in 1817, Glass decided to stay with two 
companions to form a utopian community. 

While at the Cape, William Glass had married Maria 
Magdalena Leenders, whose racial identity seems to be in doubt. 
Even though she has been classified as Cape Creole, later records 
refer to her as a mulatto. On the island, however, the Glasses were 
considered as white. William Glass died in 1853, and three years 
later his widow and large family left the island in two whaling ships 
bound for New London. Two other sons had left earlier on whaling 
trips which took them to that port. On arriving in New London, 
the Glass family found a society structured along strict class and 
racial lines; as non-Europeans, they found themselves labelled as 
‘‘mulatto,’’ ‘‘colored,’’ and sometimes ‘‘black.’’ 149 

Another immigrant group which came to New London as a 
result of the whaling trade and was also affected by the am- 
bivalence of race, was the Cape Verdeans. A people of mixed 
African and Portuguese descent, they came from ten islands 
located three hundred miles off the west coast of Africa. In the 
early nineteenth century, the islands were a stopping point for 
hundreds of whaling ships from New England. Skilled and adept 
men of the sea, the Cape Verdeans were much in demand as crew 
members for these whaling vessels. Upon reaching the shores of the 
United States, some of them jumped ship. Others, upon comple- 
tion of their tours, would make their way to the ports of New 
Bedford, Newport, Providence, and New London. In these whal- 
ing towns the Cape Verdeans formed ‘‘cultural wombs’’ that re- 
tained the ingredients of both the African and the Portuguese 
culture. 

The extreme isolation within these wombs usually resulted 
in inter-marriage with members of their own group. In towns like 
New London, where the number of Cape Verdeans was smaller, 
the men frequently married within the black community. Such was 
the case of Anton Desant, who arrived in New London in 1831. — 
Desant, who was born on the island of Saint Vincent, took as his 


_ first wife a mulatto woman named Diana. After her death in 1856, 


~ he married Susan M. Congdon, also black.15° One of his daughters 
by the second marriage became the wife of William H. Bush, a 
world-famous organist and piano teacher.» 

The Cape Verdeans were joined by an influx of black im- 
migrants arriving from the south: freed blacks and runaway slaves 
traveling along the Underground Railroad. The vital statistics of 

most of the larger cities in Connecticut are replete with names of 
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blacks newly arrived from states to the south. Aaron Newby, who 
atrived in New London during the 1830’s, was typical. Aaron had 
come to Berks County, Pennsylvania, about 1811, and had served 
as a slave of John Brower of Union until he reached the age of 
twenty-eight. Upon attaining his freedom, Newby had migrated 
north to New London.1%2 Polly Hamilton of Richmond, Virginia 
and her children were brought to New London by Mrs. Asa Otis of 
that town so that they might be emancipated. Her son, Preston 
Hamilton, became an accomplished maker of organs and a 
substantial land owner. Upon his death on December 11, 1881, he 
was buried with the Otis family in Cedar Grove Cemetery. 1% 
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CHAPTER V 
‘STAND UP AND BE FREE’’ 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARD ABOLITION OF SLAVERY, 
1800-1850 


The first signals of impending war between the states came 
long before 1865. The first ripple in the cotton curtain and the 
shaky foundation of antebellum slavery came with the movement 
of blacks along the Underground Railroad. This flow of escaping 
slaves affected Connecticut’s citizens both positively and negative- 
ly. The early influence seems to have been more unfavorable, as is 
indicated by the case of Zilpha, a Negro girl indentured to George 
D. Avery of Norwich. In 1804, despite Avery’s careful explanation 
about the nature of her indenture, Zilpha had been persuaded to 
run away to Ohio, being told that she would thus be free. Avery 
made the long journey to Belleville, Ohio, to secure Zilpha’s 
return and to bring suit against those who had arranged her flight. 
By doing so, he hoped to set an example, ‘‘so many slaves and ap- 
prentices having run to the State of Ohio and being harbored by 
white people there.’’1%4 

As time progressed, of course, the traffic turned toward 
rather than away from Connecticut. In eastern Connecticut, the 
principal branches of the Underground Railroad followed the river 
valleys of the Thames and the Connecticut. Norwich lay on one of 
these routes; it was also the home of James Lindsey Smith, escaped 
slave, shoemaker, and abolitionist lecturer. Smith was so highly 
regarded that the United States Marshal threatened to resign rather 
than surrender Smith to slave-catchers.15* Norwich was the ter- 
minus of the Norwich and Worcester Railroad line, by which the 
Underground Railroad of New London County often sent its 
fugitives to stations in Massachusetts. | 

Middletown, one of the stations on the Connecticut River, 
had as conductors Jesse G. Baldwin, the Reverend Jehiel C. 
Beman, and his son, Amos Beman. Of the three, Amos Beman was 
the most vocal. Addressing the Vigilance Committee in New York, 
he stated: 
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Those who come with fear and trembling and apply for 
aid are flying from the cruel prison house, the dark land 
of their unpaid toil, the ground stained with their 
blood and wet with their bitter tears....They have 
journeyed with scant food, guided by the pale light of 
the North Star.1%° 


The grandson of Caesar Beman, former slave and Revolu- 
tionary veteran, Amos knew from conversations with his grand- 
father what it was like to be a slave. Amos’ father, Jehiel C. 
Beman, had grown up in East Haddam and Colchester. Very early 
he had been an active fighter for the causes of his people. He had 
moved to Middletown, where he had become very involved in the 
crusade for equal rights for black people. His wife, on April 2, 
1834, organized the Colored Female Anti-Slavery Society of 
Middletown, the second women’s abolitionist society in the United 
States. This group not only sought the end of slavery but also work- 
ed for ‘‘mutual improvement and increased intellectual and moral 
happiness among free Negroes.’’!%7 

Amos Beman, raised in the anti-slavery environment of 
Middletown, could not help but become interested in furthering 
the welfare of his people. In 1831 he helped his father to collect 
funds for a Negro college. In 1833, the Reverend Jehiel Beman 
founded the Middletown Home Temperance Society, becoming its 
first president; Amos was its secretary. About this time, Amos 
began to study at Wesleyan College. Driven out by the racist treat- 
ment of his fellow students, young Beman went to Hartford to 
teach in the school for children of his own race. He remained in 
Hartford for four years, a period interrupted only by further study 
at Oneida Institute. In 1839, Amos Beman went to New Haven to 
become an evangelist at the Temple Street Church. Upon his ar- 
rival he noted in his diary: 


This day I landed in this city from Hartford - how long I 
shall stay, I know not. Resolved that I will, while in this 
city, endeavor to glorify God and seek the good of im- 
mortal soul. 158 


Beman soon became a zealous manager of the New Haven 
Vigilance Committee and an agent of the Underground Railroad. 
When he became the established minister of the Temple Street 
Church in 1841, he continued his mission from the pulpit. He 
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preached that his people must be moderate and moral. Convinced 
that they would be elevated by the benefits of Christianity and 
moral reform, he taught them to be ambitious, hard-working, 
temperate, and virtuous. He encouraged them to avoid debt and 
illicit relations, to own their own houses, and, above all, while 
seeking learning for themselves, to make any sacrifice for the prop- 
er upbringing and education of their children. 159 

During the ten years between 1843 and 1853, both Amos 
Beman and his father worked unceasingly in behalf of every move- 
ment which might promote the welfare of their race. Both were 
frequently elected to head the many conventions held in 
Connecticut and out of the state; both were in great demand as 
speakers. Their work took them to Buffalo, to Boston, and to New 
York. They fought for the right to vote, for suffrage had been 
denied to the black man by the Connecticut State Constitution of 
1818. They went on record as opposing colonization; they backed 
resolutions promoting temperance and educational opportunities 
for blacks. On the question of abolition, both Bemans were 
moderates and led the fight against the radical anti-slavery groups 
within the ranks of the black movement. They never ceased to 
work for their people’s freedom, however, especially after the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. 

The decade following 1850 brought tragedy into the per- 
sonal life of Amos Beman. In 1856 and 1857 he lost his wife, his 
eldest son, and a daughter to the ravages of typhoid fever; his 
father died in 1858. Amos took a second wife, Eliza R. Kennedy, a 
white woman. The resultant hard feelings among his congregation 
forced his resignation from the pastorate of the Temple Street 
Church in 1858. He devoted most of the rest of his life to 
preaching and evangelical activities in Maine, New York, and 
Ohio; but he always retained his residence at New Haven. He lived 
to see the black regiments of Connecticut train for fighting in the 
South, while his son, Charles Torrey Beman, served in the Fifth 
Massachusetts Cavalry Regiment. He also lived to see the ratifica- 
tion in 1870 of the Fifteenth Amendment, by which Connecticut 
blacks were assured the right to vote. 

In 1872, Beman was asked to act as chaplain for that session 
of the General Assembly, the legislature’s tribute to the Negroes of 
the state. He must have felt a real sense of pride and achievement 
as he stood on the podium, remembering the many years of battle 
against that very legislature. In addition, he probably thought of 
his failures, as well as his successes. He had certainly misjudged the 
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attitudes and the temper of his people toward slavery. He had 
been a gradualist who trusted in the inevitable goodness and moral 
righteousness of white people to free the Negro. Because he had 
expected slavery to die out by slow degrees at some distant, 
unspecified date, Beman had counselled blacks to bear and 
forbear.1©° A dedicated man, his central failure of perceiving the 
necessity of more militant struggle had diminished his effec- 
tiveness as a leader. This was certainly not true of David Ruggles of 
Norwich. 

At a meeting in Philadelphia of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society in December, 1833, David Ruggles, who epitomized the 
radical approach, stood up and said, ‘‘The pleas of crying, soft 
and sparing, never answered the purpose of a reform and never 
will.’’!61 David Ruggles was born in Norwich on March 15, 1810, 
the son of David and Nancy Ruggles. As a young boy growing up 
in the small but cosmopolitan town of Norwich, he, like many 
youths of the time, found himself in constant mischief. As a small 
boy, he was the frequent companion of an older boy named Caesar 
Reynolds. When Caesar was about fourteen and David about 
seven, they stole some watermelons from the garden of Mr. Hyde 
of Bean Hill, in Norwich. Caught in the act, they were re- 
leased on condition that they pay five dollars apiece to the owner 
of the melons. 

David’s escapades became more and more serious. In 
September, 1818, Caesar and David learned that a militia training 
was to take place at Stark‘s Tavern between Colchester and New 
London. With mischief in mind, the two hiked over to Stark’s. 
Toward nightfall, they spotted a horse, fully equipped with sad- 
dle, bridle, martingale, pistols and other gear, tied to a fence. 
Pretending to be the owner’s servant, Caesar led the horse away, 
and the two boys gleefully mounted and rode back to Bean Hill. 
The owner immediately pursued and, tracing Reynolds, found the 
equipment in good shape. Caesar, however, managed to pass off 
the incident as a boyish scrape, done in a state of partial intoxica- 
tion. His master had to pay ten dollars for the man’s time and 
trouble; David, because of his youth, escaped punishment. Shortly 
thereafter, Reynolds left Norwich to pursue a life of crime; and 
David, once separated from this dubious influence, managed to 
stay out of any major trouble.‘ 

At the age of seventeen, David made his way to New York 
City, where he took up residence at 15 Chapel Street. Within two 
years he became known as a “‘butter merchant’’ and operated a 
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grocery business until 1833, when he became a traveling agent for 
the Emancipator, the New York anti-slavery newspaper. In this 
role, he addressed groups of Negroes and whites in various cities, 
informing his listeners of the goals of the paper. In 1834 he opened 
a book shop, where he circulated anti-slavery publications, sold 
stationery, did job printing and letter press work, framed pictures, 
and bound books. Ruggles also established a reading room for col- 
ored people and stocked it with abolitionist literature. He also 
began to use his pen in an attack against the evils of slavery and his 
physical energies to seek out and rescue the fugitive slave.1® 

In September, 1835, Ruggles’ bookstore was destroyed by 
fire. The cause of the blaze was unknown, but suspicion was 
directed against the pro-slavery advocates. Ruggles refused to ad- 
mit defeat, redoubling his efforts against the practice of kidnapp- 
ing men, women, and children by slave catchers using the fugitive 
slave law. He helped to form committees to aid such persons by ob- 
taining legal counsel for them, forcing recognition of their right to 
be tried in a court of law, feeding and clothing them, and sending 
them on to safety. Many of these fugitives Ruggles sheltered under 
his own roof. One of his most noted guests was Frederick Douglass 
who, upon his arrival in New York in September of 1838, stayed in 
the Ruggles’ home. 

During his months of working with the committees, 
Ruggles found himself under constant attack from the authorities 
in New York. He was also losing his sight. By the end of January, 
1839, he was forced to resign from his committee work. By 1840, 
because of his blindness, poverty, and his disappointment, his 
anti-slavery work had come to an end. Occasional trips were made 
to Boston in behalf of the abolitionist movement, but for the most 
part he remained in New York in utter destitution for the next two 
years. It was probably during this period that Ruggles began to ac- 
quire the medical knowledge that later led him to the practice 
of hydrotherapy. A dying man, he moved to Northampton, 
Massachusetts, where he corresponded with hydrotherapist Doctor 
Robert Wesselhoeft of Cambridge, who treated him by mail. His 
health improved to such an extent that he was able to found a 
clinic, the Northampton Institute, where others might receive the 
benefits of hydrotherapy. David Ruggles died on December 26, 
1849 at the age of thirty-nine, and his body was returned for burial 
to Norwich. Unlike Amos Beman, Ruggles did not live to see the 
great War of the Rebellion, but he had certainly done more than 
his part to spread the cause of black freedom. 
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CHAPTER VI 
“HE WHO WOULD BE FREE, LET HIM FIRST 


STRIKE THE BLOW HIMSELF’’ 


BLACK PARTICIPATION IN THE CIVIL WAR 
1863-1865 


During the War of Independence, men like Peter Maguira, 
Cuff Smith, and Gideon Quash marched off to war believing that 
their children might be free. They thought that their valiant fight 
would prove the courage of the black soldier; but, history being as 
cruel as it was, their contribution was entirely forgotten. Conse- 
quently, their great-grandchildren would have to go through the 
same ordeal as they. 

The use of Negro troops had been approached cautiously in 
the early years of the War of the Rebellion by both the federal and 
state governments, an attitude reminiscent of that of the Revolu- 
tion. Assailed by the Democrats and conservative Republicans for 
ordering a draft, Governor Buckingham of Connecticut came 
under bitter attack from the radicals for not requesting the authori- 
ty to raise Negro regiments. In response, Buckingham said: 


It seems to me that the time may yet come when a regi- 
ment of colored men may be profitably employed. But 

~ now, if a company...should be introduced into a regi- 
ment, a regiment into a brigade, it would create so 
much unpleasant feeling and irritation that more evil 
than good would result. 


Another year of draft complications, however, finally forced the 
governor to authorize the Twenty-ninth Infantry Regiment in 
1863, and, shortly thereafter, the Thirty-first Regiment. Among 
the volunteers who enlisted in these units were descendants of 
Revolutionary veterans and men who had their roots firmly planted 
in Connecticut soil. 
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Peter Maguira had returned from the War of Independence 
and was eventually forced to resort to begging in order to support 
his family. Thirty-five years after his death, his grandson, Charles 
Maguira, was assigned to Company E of the Twenty-ninth Colored 
Regiment. Cuff Smith, upon coming home from the Revolution, 
had found himself in much the same economic straits as Maguira; 
he died a pauper in' Colchester in 1822. Among his grandsons was 
Nelson A. Smith, born in East Haddam in 1818. Nelson, as well as 
his two sons, George and Daniel, also joined the Twenty-ninth 
Regiment and was assigned to the same company.’® 

Gideon Quash, proud of his achievements in Colonel 
Greene’s black regiment, would certainly have been equally proud 
of his great-grandson Charles. Born in Colchester in 1843, young 
Charles was no doubt inspired by family tradition when he 
journeyed to Rhode Island to join the Eleventh Rhode Island 
Heavy Artillery on September 14, 1863. Caesar Peters had settled 
down in Hebron after his harrowing experience with the slave 
catchers from South Carolina. Many years later, at least five of his 
descendants would fight in the Civil War: grandson Leverett and 
great-grandsons George S., John, George E., and Franklin. 
Ironically, Leverett, who was well along in years, spent most of his 
tour of duty sick at his home. He was eventually transferred to the 
army hospital at Point Lookout, Maryland, in 1865 and was 
discharged soon after. 

Hundreds of other individuals swelled the ranks of the 
black regiments of Connecticut. The small town of Colchester con- 
tributed William and Joseph Hyde; their uncle, Lyman Hyde, 
joined the navy. From the seaport of Stonington, John Rogers 
enlisted at the-age of thirty-seven; James W. Dorrell and his 
brother Charles also served. Among the many volunteers furnished 
by towns in the Norwich area were Albert A. Peckham, Oliver 
H.P. Lewis, Sanford Fagin, Amos G. Brewster, and Thomas W. 
Lathrop. !%© 

Many of these men enlisted because pak were caught up in 
the fervor and the justness of the cause. For most, the ever increas- 
ing bounties, which ranged from fifty to two hundred dollars, were 
a deciding factor. These relatively large sums of money, in addition 
to the fast talking of the recruiting officers, often brought about 
the enlistment of men who were too old or infirm to stand the 
hardships of army life. Leverett Peters was over the age of forty 
when he enlisted; his health permitted him to see no service, and 
he was discharged with a disability pension. Oliver H.P. Lewis 
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enlisted at Norwich in 1864 and was sick from the day of his enlist- 
ment. His age was recorded by the recruiting officer as thirty-six, 
but in reality he was somewhat older and suffering from a disease 
of long standing. Ezra C. Stanton of Stonington was outrageously 
allowed to enlist with a fractured left foot. He remained in the ser- 
vice only two months. !97 

The final outrages came in the area of substitution. The 
principal objective of this practice was to permit persons in 
necessary occupations to stay on the job, inasmuch as they could 
better promote the war effort as civilians. The theory was 
thoroughly corrupted during the Civil War, however, since exemp- 
tion was not war-related. In practice, anyone who had the 
necessary resources could furnish a substitute and thus avoid the 
draft. So it was that Seth Maine of Preston hired Sanford Fagin, a 
colored Indian, to replace him. Sanford, enlisting in August of 
1864, was hospitalized three months later and mustered out not 
long afterward as being unfit even for the invalid corps.1® 

By March 5, 1864, the Twenty-ninth Regiment stood ready 
in New Haven to move out to the southern front. Standing on the 
green, they waited while the tide rose, enabling the steamer 
Warrior to dock. They then marched down State Street and began 
boarding at six o’clock; their orders were to report at the depot of 
the Ninth Army Corps at Annapolis, Maryland. Upon their arrival 
at Annapolis, the men set up their tents about three miles out of 
town, working in a sharp, raw wind. In the morning, they awoke to 
find themselves covered with several feet of snow. After remaining 
at Annapolis for eight or ten days, they received orders to strike 
tents and prepare to leave for Hilton Head, South Carolina, and 
the town of Beaufort. Arriving on April 16, they marched down 
the main street and went into camp with the Twenty-sixth New 
York. 169 

In camp they settled down to a set routine. Reveille was 
usually sounded at five o’clock, and ten minutes later the men had 
to fall out for fatigue call. They were then dismissed to their tents 
until 5:45, the breakfast hour. Soon after, the surgeon’s call was 
sounded, and the company drilled until half past nine. At noon 
the men sat down to dinner; at 1:30, there was a battalion or com- 
pany drill, and the picket guard was mounted at four. As the even- 
ing slipped away, the men still had to submit to a dress parade 
before they were able to have supper at half-past eight. A half hour 
later the distant sound of the trumpet announced the end of April 
16, 1864.17° 
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In May, the army paymaster arrived, to the great delight of 
the men, who had received no wages since their enlistment. Their 
spirits soon fell when they learned that they were to receive only 
seven dollars a month. Immediately, Company A took the lead in 
voicing the dissatisfaction of the soldiers, the other companies soon 
following suit. The regimental officers assured them that they 
would receive sixteen dollars the very next pay day and that they 
had better take this. In order to quell further the dissatisfaction 
over the pay issue, the highest ranking officer of the regiment, 
General Saxton, spoke to the men the following Sunday: 


Boys, I have come to greet you with an order I have 
received that you are to be considered soldiers of the 
United States and receive your pay as white soldiers, 
and I hope you will consider yourselves men. Although 
your skins are dark, you have the same muscle as white 
men, and the same courage to fight. It is for you to get 
the same skill by strictly attending to your duty, not 
from fear of punishment, but because you are soldiers. 
Two years ago I came here to Beaufort and raised the 
first colored regiment. They were all slaves, and their 
masters were in the rebel army. One day a flag of truce 
came in from the rebel line, and the colored troops were 
out on picket. One of the so-called masters came over, 
and, seeing his so-called slave, he exclaimed,... ‘There 
is. my Negro in arms,’ but the colored soldier looked 
him square in the face. 


General Saxton then concluded his remarks by saying, 


Boys, if you ever want to make good soldiers, you must 
look a white man straight in the face and let him know 
that you are a man.?7! 


Breaking up their ranks, many of the men no doubt 
wandered off to their tents with a mixture of scepticism and hope. 
Part of their mistrust directly related to the many broken promises 
they had already experienced. Furthermore, their scepticism was 
reinforced when they looked around to see their comrades being 
stricken down by various diseases because of the camp’s poor 
sanitation facilities. Disease was far more common than wounds as 
a cause of disability and death in the Twenty-ninth. Reliance for 
protection was based chiefly on field sanitation and hygiene. These 
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methods were basically ineffective because they were founded on 
physical concepts of cleanliness rather than microbiological ones. 17? 
Some of the common causes of disease, notably flies, mosquitoes, 
lice, and fleas, would multiply greatly because of poor personal 
hygiene and faulty camp sanitation. Unsanitary conditions affected 
food, milk, and water supplies and led to the most common 
disease of dysentery, which was frequently fatal. Indeed, 44,558 
men died of acute and chronic diarrhea and dysentery during the 
war.!73 In an accounting of the Union regiments having the most 
deaths from disease, the Sixty-fifth U.S. Colored Cavalry and the 
Fifth U.S. Colored Heavy Infantry led all other outfits.174 

Disease ran rampant among the men of the Twenty-ninth. 
William Russell, born in Glastonbury, died in Annapolis of 
pneumonia at the age of twenty-three; he was buried in 
Annapolis. William H. Brewster suffered with bronchitis soon 
after his enlistment and was admitted to Knight General Hospital 
in New Haven. He was sent home to Norwich, only to be reported 
as a deserter in March, 1864. He returned the following month and 
remained with his outfit until the end of the war. Charles H. 
Monroe of Lebanon died in Virginia on January 11, 1865 of chronic 
diarrhea. Nelson A. Smith, great-grandson of the Revolutionary 
veteran Cuff Smith, was struck down by typhoid fever and died in 
the army hospital at Fort Monroe, Virginia. He, like William 
Russell, was buried far from home.!75 

In spite of the high rate of disease and the unequal pay, 
these men were prepared to fight. Their opportunity approached 
when, on an oppressively hot August day, they began the long 
march into Virginia. The men, carrying forty pounds of ammuni- 
tion, overcoats, blankets, a change of under clothes, cooking uten- 
sils, and an extra pair of boots, were soon hot, thirsty, and com- 
pletely exhausted. Before they had reached Fort Monroe, near 
Petersburg, they had discarded much of their burden. Overcome 
by the march, they fell to the bare ground and were soon all sound 
asleep. The next three meals consisted of half-done salt pork, hard 
tack, and coffee. There remained, however, an air of expectation, 
as each man contemplated the first battle. It occurred at Malvern 
Hill, where many Confederates were wounded, killed, or taken 
prisoner. 

On the sixteenth of August, they joined the Third Division 
of the Tenth Army Corps, which numbered five thousand men. 
Through rain and mud they then marched toward Petersburg. 
There were numerous skirmishes, and some whites even com- 
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mented that the colored soldiers were being led to the slaughter 
pen. In a sense, this was true; the rebels had a standing policy of 
no exchange of colored prisoners.17° This fact, however, made the 
fighting spirit of the men of the Twenty-ninth even more resolute 
as they faced battle. They remained on exhausting duty before 
Petersburg until the end of the month. 

On the first of October, they were ordered to strike tents 
and move on toward Richmond. The colored troops around them 
now numbered 75,000, with the Twenty-ninth forming the center. 
At three in the afternoon, they started for the main road leading 
directly to City Point, and by nightfall the colored troops had 
penetrated the rebel lines around Richmond. On the thirteenth, 
George E. Peters of the Twenty-ninth was wounded in the chest on 
the Darbytown Road; seventeen days later, following surgery, the 
great-grandson of Caesar Peters died. 

On October 27, the Twenty-ninth fought one of its 
toughest battles on the Richmond front. The commander was 
home on sick leave, and the second in command was also 
unavailable. The responsibility of leadership thus fell on Captain 
Frederick Camp of Company D. Forming the line, he addressed 
the men: 


Boys, we have to go to fight today; do the best you can. 
Do your duty and I will stand by you till the last. Fur- 
thermore, be careful and keep in line and obey the 
orders....Forward, double quick.!77 


John Rogers, Joseph Hyde, and Amos C. Brewster were among the 
men who moved with a quick step toward the enemy works. 
Fighting furiously, the regiment finally carried the day. This bat- 
tle, known as the Battle of Kell House, resulted in one hundred 
men killed or wounded. John Rogers eventually had his leg am- 
putated because of a wound. Joseph Hyde of Colchester was 
wounded in the finger, and Sergeant Amos C. Brewster of 
Griswold received injuries which resulted in the loss of three toes 
on his left foot.178 

On the first of April, 1865, all was in readiness for the final 
assault on Richmond, and the order was given to strike the tents 
and move on toward that city. On the march, they captured some 
five hundred pieces of artillery, as well as six thousand small arms 
and innumerable prisoners. The road was strewn with debris and 
corpses, and each individual soldier retained in his mind the 
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thought that the death knell of slavery was in sight. The main body 
of the army went up the Newmarket Road, skirmishing the whole 
way, and Twenty-ninth arrived with the first troops entering the 
city. The War of Rebellion was ostensibly over, but the death of 
Lincoln on the sixteenth of April made the taste of victory bit- 
tersweet. 

One year had passed since the Twenty-ninth began its 
march to the south. Now, with the war over, the men were to ex- 
perience another hell in Brownsville, Texas. As they boarded the 
ship for Texas, the men were very hostile to the entire plan. Upon 
their arrival at Brazos Santiago, they suffered from lack of water, 
and many of them landed in the hospital. Cornelius Russell of 
Glastonbury stayed in the hospital throughout the summer, and 
Augustus Ransom of Colchester soon joined him. In addition to 
the incredible living conditions in Texas, the men found 
themselves faced with the problem of boredom. This resulted in 
numerous small rebellions and consequent court martials. 
Monotony led to crime. 

The case of Albert A. Peckham of Company B of the 
Thirty-first was typical. In June, 1865, Peckham was charged with 
forgery, ‘‘to the prejudice of good order and military discipline.’’ 


Specification: That he forged the signature of Daniel 
Hall, Private, Co. B, 31st, to a Connecticut State war- 
rant for ten dollars, and did sell and obtain money on 
said warrant. This at camp of 31st, White’s Ranch, 
Texas, on or about the 28th day of June, 1865. 
Specification two: that he forged the signature of Lt. 
Albert Latham, 31st, to a Connecticut warrant for ten 
dollars and did sell the same.179 


Peckham pleaded guilty and was confined at hard labor for six 
months; he was also required to forfeit fifteen dollars per month of 
his pay for the same period. 

It was no wonder that the whole camp was in joyous 
celebration on the morning of October 14, 1865, when orders were 
received to prepare for mustering out. Two days later they bade 
goodbye to hard tack, salt horse, and other ‘‘delicacies known no 
where but in the army’’ and boarded a steamer singing 
‘‘Homeward Bound.’’ After reaching New York, where they 
marched through the streets, they embarked for Hartford. Upon 
their arrival, they were met by the mayor and a committee of local 
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citizens. They then marched up to Central Row, where they stack- 
ed arms and unslung their knapsacks to the accompaniment of 
martial music played by Colt’s Brass Band. The battalion then 
formed into two ranks for the march to City Hall, where a feast 
awaited them. The hall was decorated with a large American flag 
and, in the center, a banner which bore the names of the battles in 
which the regiment had been engaged: Deep Bottom, Strawberry 
Plains, the Siege of Petersburg, Newmarket Heights, Darbytown 
Road, Chapin’s Farm, and Fair Oaks. 18° 

After the banquet, the men of the Twenty-ninth returned 
to Central Row, where they were joined by the newly arrived 
Thirty-first. The two regiments stood in formation, listening to an 
address by Major Stillman. It surely must have been exhilarating to 
realize that each of them would be able to breathe the fresh air of 
freedom and walk about the country as a free man. Yet many of 
them must have thought more deeply, aware that the real struggle 
of the black race was yet in the future. 

The call to attention broke into the thoughts of the 
soldiers, as they were discharged and given their freedom. Soon the 
square was empty, as the men scattered to various parts of the 
state. Charles Maguira remained in Hartford, where he got a job 
taking care of horses. He later removed to New York for a while, 
returned to Hartford, and finally settled in Providence, Rhode 
Island.'!8! Cornelius Russell returned to Giastonbury, where he 
died in poverty in 1885. Charles James Quash was sentenced in 
1869 to a two-year term in the Wethersfield State Prison for a 
burglary committed in Colchester. When he got out of prison, he 
married for a second time, only to be divorced a year later. Subse- 
quently he remarried twice again before he died in the city of 
Willimantic in 1922.18 

Daniel W. Smith went back to Haddam to reside with his 
family. He then took to the sea and eventually settled in New 
Bern, North Carolina, around 1880. There he met and married 
Melissa Simmons in 1892. On February 5, 1899, Black Dan, as the 
men of the Twenty-ninth had called him, died far from his native 
New England.'83 George S. Peters returned home to Hebron to 
find that he had been reported as dead and his wife Sarah had left 
town. After an unsuccessful search for her, George courted and 
married Lucinda Brown in 1870. He died in Vernon in 1905, leav- 
ing descendants scattered over New England. '*4 

These stories represent but a small portion of the countless 
hundreds which tell what happened to the men and women who 
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were affected by the Civil War. The men of the Twenty-ninth and 
Thirty-first Regiments, descendants of colonists and Revolutionary 
fighters, faced the twentieth century with a resolve to succeed. It 
had been a long time since William Wright stood up defiantly in 
court and refused to compromise his principles. It had been a long 
time since Adam Jackson, Robert Jacklin, Hagar Wright, and 
Primus Freeman had toiled under the back-breaking oppression of 
slavery, and a long time since the Carters had stormed the fort at 
Stony Point. It had been a long time since Prince Saunders had 
taught in Colchester, and a long time since Amos Beman and 
David Ruggles had commenced their struggle for the abolition of 
slavery. Although the fight for freedom and dignity they had all 
waged was far from won, their imprint on the image of time had 
been made. 
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EPILOGUE 


by James M. Rose 


It was with great satisfaction that we were able to seek out 
and find some of the descendants of the group that survived some 
of the harsh realities of growing up black in Connecticut. In 1974, 
I was able to sit with some of them and reminisce about what life 
had been for them at the turn of the century. It was doubly in- 
teresting for me to listen as they talked and visualize the historical 
tapestry that had preceded their birth. 

William G. Bush was the easiest to find, because my father 
informed me that Bush still lived next door to where my family 
had once lived. On approaching his door, I remembered that Mr. 
Bush was rather a recluse. Knocking, I peered through the window 
to see an apartment that seemed as if it had not been disturbed for 
many years. A sort of nineteenth century charm pervaded the 
apartment, and the smell of old furniture was very evident. After I 
had stood there for several minutes, a tall, bronze man came to the 
door and asked what I wanted. I introduced myself and told him 
that I was interested in talking to him about his father. After a 
moment’s hesitation, he opened the door to let me in. Walking in- 
to his apartment, I was immediately struck by the presence of a 
history that was gathering the dust of time. In once corner, an old 
piano stood in regal splendor. Next to the piano were shelves of old 
music sheets, covered with a thick layer of dust. 

I immediately sat down and got to the business at hand: 
the life of organist William Bush. Born on February 15, 1861, the 
son of Aaron Bush and Henrietta Parkhurst, William H. Bush grew 
up in New London. Early in his life he had developed an ear for 
music, and his first teacher was his mother, who taught him to play 
the melodeon. This led to his first job, playing hymns at the old 
Bradley Street mission, for which he was paid fifty cents. 

After receiving an old cabinet organ of foreign construc- 
tion, he obtained a set of pedals and connected them to the organ. 
His first organ lessons were from Charles B. Jennings, the organist 
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at the First Congregational Church in New London. When Mr. 
Jennings injured his finger, Bush substituted as organist for several 
months until he was engaged to play for the local Methodist 
Church. About six months later, he was named assistant organist at 
the First Church and while there studied organ and piano under 
Charles S. Elliott, an organist at Saint James Episcopal Church. He 
later studied.organ and piano for about five years in New York and 
at Yale University. After applying three times for the position of 
organist at the Second Congregational Church, he was finally ac- 
cepted and held the post for thirty-five years. 

Bush was frequently called upon to perform in other parts 
of the United States. He played at the Saint Louis Exposition in 
1904 on what was then the largest organ in the country. In 1908 he 
was invited to be a guest at a pontifical mass celebrating the 
centenary of the establishment of the Diocese of New York. That 
same year he was invited to play at Saint James Church in New 
York upon the occasion of the exhibition of a new type of organ. 
Among the audience were Mark Twain and Andrew Carnegie. 

The organist had other talents, as well. An accomplished 
violinist, he was also a talented arranger. He particularly liked his 
arrangements of MacDowell’s ‘‘To a Wild Rose’’ and ‘‘In 
Autumn,’’ compositions which he played at concerts in the music 
hall in New York. He was also a member of the Pillsbury Chess 
Club in Boston and was chosen to represent America in a chess 
match against Great Britain. He defeated his opponent. !85 

With all his accomplishments, William Bush was ignored 
on many occasions by the local papers, and credit was often given 
to white performers. Other papers, however, were more ap- 
preciative of his talents: ‘‘He understands the moods of an organ 
to perfection and gets a beautiful singing tone from the keys.’’ 
Bush, in a letter to the editor of the New London Day on 
September 20, 1946, expressed his own feeling about his music: 


In order to build up an interest in good music there has 
been a general appeal from our artists and the better 
class of the musical profession in this country for a 
sincere desire for finer compositions. The appeal to 
music teachers and students is to attend symphonies, 
United States band concerts, violin, piano, and vocal 
recitals. Students of the piano, organ, orchestra and 
band instruments must try to develop a higher standard 
of composition. One never achieved the greatest possi- 
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ble success without putting all his energies into his 
work. This is as true of the talented pupil, who has the 
best available training, as of the average pupil without 
special aptitude. To learn to play the piano is to master 
one of the most complicated artistic skills. The piano 
uses ear, eye, muscle and nerve, all of which have to be 
coordinated for a successful performance. The student 
who has an unquenchable desire to be successful and 
famous will study for years to satisfy his ambition. He 
will gladly make all kinds of sacrifices to walk the 
straight, narrow road to success. 


William Bush, a man who played at the great cathedral of 
Saint-Sulpice in Paris with Alexander Guilmant, the French 
organist and composer, was also a fighter for his people. In another 
letter to the Day on August 7, 1947, he said: 


Education is the keynote to greater power for every 

Negro in this country, and the American Negro, 

through learning, can enjoy the highest standards of 

American life today. Professionally speaking, the Negro © 
is advancing rapidly. Andrew Carnegie’s statement that 

the Negro has accomplished more since slavery was 

abolished than in the preceding thousand years should 

be encouraging when we consider the discrimination 

the Negro has had to face....Today the descendants of 

the slaves are not only being taught agriculture and 

domestic arts, but are venturing into almost every 

branch of learning. In the recent war, some were train- 

ed in precision bombing, and proved as skillful as any 

other American citizen. Hitler called the Negroes half 
monkey, but they made a monkey out of him. 


This great man died on October 21, 1952, at the age of ninety-one, 
leaving behind a legacy to all his former students who used to play 
at the piano standing at the Bush home today. 

From the Bush house, I drove over to Groton to visit Robert 
Freeman Jordan. I had traced the Freeman family from early in the 
eighteenth century, and I was extremely excited. As I walked up to 
the house, many historical facts about the Freemans raced through 
my mind. This was a family who lived only four hundred yards 
from where one of its ancestors died heroically at the Battle of Fort 
Griswold. Two hundred yards from there, Primus and Nancy were 
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baptized in the 1730’s. All of these impressions collided as the 
door opened and a small, elderly man stood before me. Sitting 
down on the living room couch, I told him of my purpose and 
described to him in detail the facts that I had uncovered. Soon we 
began talking about his long roots, and he began to reflect on his 
own life. 

Born on March 1, 1893, in the house where he lives now, 
Robert grew up in an area that resembled the one his ancestors 
knew. Empty lots and farms dotted the region, and cattle were 
often driven down the street on the way to slaughter. Electricity 
was unheard of, and the streets were lit by kerosene lamps. There 
was no city water, nor were there sewers. 

‘‘T remember,’’ said Mr. Jordan,’’ that my oldest sister, 
Edna, practically brought us kids up, because my mother was a 
trained nurse, and she was out on cases from time to time.’’ He 
went on further to reflect that he had graduated from Manual 
Training High School in 1913. ‘‘I can remember very clearly the 
first school I went to. This school was the old Groton Heights 
school, which they have since torn down. The principal and the 
teacher were very strict; they had a rattan ruler about two feet long, 
and if you didn’t do what they wanted you to do, they wouldn’t 
do like the teachers today - threatening you and sending notes 
home. Instead, they would take charge of you themselves with this 
rattan stick. After doing this, they would set you up under the 
desk, cramped up, for an hour, and then after school you stayed 
and washed the blackboards and beat the erasers. 

‘“There were few black families in the area, and we were a 
small minority in the school, but we were treated no differently 
from the whites. In fact, I can truthfully say I didn’t even know the 
difference in the color of my skin for the way they treated us. 
Discrimination in housing was also nonexistent, because there were 
so few blacks in Groton. My father and mother owned this house 
we are in now, which was built in 1850. From here I can remember 
trunching off with my baseball glove to practice in high school, 
and I was also on the basketball championship team for three 
years. On Sundays, we used to go to Bishop Seabury’s Episcopal 
Church in Groton, and I was confirmed in 1897. 

‘In order to get over to New London, we used to take the 
ferry boat that ran across the Thames River. I can remember that 
they had three ferry boats, the Uncas, the Colonel Ledyard, and 
the last one before they built the bridge...the Governor Winthrop. 
The fare for the ride was three cents each way, and they used to 
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take all of the horses and teams on, because there were no 
automobiles in those days.’’ Mr. Jordan continued, relating that 
his father had worked for the New England Steam Ship Company 
for forty years, and he had found himself ostensibly without a 
father most of the time. As Mr. Jordan concluded his remarks, I 
asked him what he thought were some of the principal things that 
had kept the family together. He listed the strong belief in 
religion, the iron-willed discipline of his mother, and most of all, 
the fact that they were proud of being black and had a strong sense 
of their personal history. 

The last person I visited that summer was Rebecca Hyde, 
who lived thirty miles from Mr. Freeman. Sitting in her living 
room, Rebecca, a large, robust woman, also showed a very personal 
sense of her own history. A direct descendant of Cooley Mason, 
born in the 1750’s, and Prince Hyde, she represented the image of 
stability and perseverance. 

‘‘T lived on a peach farm in East Haddam, which was own- 
ed by a white man named Rathbun. He lived in the old house, and 
we had a house beside him. He used to raise sheep and peaches, 
and my brothers would take the sheep meat and peaches and sell 
them along the road. The peaches usually went for fifty cents a 
basket. Mother would take many of the large peaches and preserve 
them, while father, being a farmer, would help work the farm. My 
mother and I also had other duties, such as baking, ironing, 
washing, and other household chores. Also, the chimneys had to 
be cleaned once a week. Our favorite day was the baking day, 
when we would bake doughnuts, bread, and cookies.”’ 

Rebecca went on to state that they were the only black fami- 
ly in the neighborhood and had not felt any overt racism. 
However, she related, in school there was always ‘‘one mean one 
who would call them names.’’ In spite of all the work in the house, 
she had managed to get an education. ‘‘I first went to the little red 
school house up here in North Plains... the Three Bridge School. I 
didn’t mind the school so much, but I had to walk almost three 
miles to school. In the wintertime, when it snowed, it was almost 
impossible to travel through the woods. So we just stayed home 
and huddled around one of the five stoves in the house, which con- 
tained wood chips which we had gathered with the ox team. These 
wood chips made a pleasant aroma and crackling sound. Especially 
fun during this time was the playing in the snow and the sledding. 
We would also tap maple trees for sap and make maple syrup.’’ 
She continued by saying that she did not go to church, but her 
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family had carried out its own worship in the home. Prayers were 
said and the Bible was read, thus providing a religious atmosphere 
which created the tight family unit in which she grew up. 

Rebecca Hyde, William Bush,and Robert Jordan Freeman 
are descendants of many black families who, despite economic 
hardship and increasing racism, managed to survive into the twen- 
tieth century. They thus represent the extreme courage of their 
people. 
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The Hempstead house, built in 1678 and occupied by Joshua Hempstead in 1727, 
when Adam Jackson went to live there (p. 7) (Photo courtesy of Claire White - Peter- 
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The Hive of the 
Averys, Groton, 
built in 1656 and 
burned in 1892 
(p.8) (Courtesy of 
the New London 
County Historical 
Society) 


Will of Nathaniel Shaw of New 
London, dated April 13, 1782 and 
containing a bequest to his servant, 
Caesar Shaw (p. 30). 
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Thomas Foster was found guilty of 
manslaughter and sentenced to be 
whipped 39 stripes and branded on 
the left hand with the letter M. 








Delacey, daughter of Quash 
Williams, married Silas Hazard of 
Groton in 1823. She is buried in 
Whitehall Cemetery. (Photo 
courtesy of Claire White-Peterson) 





Grave stone of Quash Williams in 
Whitehall Cemetary, Groton (p. 
34). His father, Quash, formerly 
the slave of Colonel John Williams 
of Stonington, died on January 2, 
1815. (Photo courtesy of Claire 
White - Peterson) 
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William Henry Jordan 
(1834-1892) 
Alzada (Sands) Jordan 
(1838-1900) 
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William Lloyd Jordan 
(1860-1917) 
Mary Louise (Freeman) Jordan 
(1856-1940) 








Robert Freeman Jordan (1893- ) at Fort Griswold, Groton. The 
monument honors, among others, his great granduncle, Jordan 
Freeman. 


Mildren Elizabeth Harris 
(1899-1971), wife of 
Robert Freeman Jordan. 








Edward Miller of Groton and his wife, Elizabeth (Jordan) Miller. 


Mark Jeffrey Miller, great- 
great grandson of Bristol 
and Amy Freeman (p. 81) 








William H. Bush of New Lon- 
don, son of noted organist, 
William Herbert Bush (p. 59). 
(Photo by Jack Sauer, courtesy of 
the Day) 








Timothy D. Jackson, a native of Charlestown, Rhode Island, was a farmer 
in Lebanon for many yeats, serving also as the local sexton. Pictured here, 
about 1900, are his daughter, Henrietta (Mrs. Charles Irons); his widow, 
Eliza Ann (Williams) Jackson; daughter Mary W. (Mrs. George V. Brown); 


daughter Emily W. (Mrs. Edwin A. Caples) (Photo courtesy of Clarence 
Geer) 
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Rebecca Hyde of Hadlyme, grand- 
daughter of Ellen (Mason) Hyde 
and great-granddaughter of Cooley 
Mason of East Haddam. (p. 110) 





Ellen Elizabeth (Mason) Hyde (ca 
1845-1874). (p. 107) 





Caroline Buck (1853-1920), great- 
granddaughter of Pico Moody (p. 
10). Carrie worked in the mill at 
Willimantic before her marriage to 
Horace I. Thorne in 1880. (Photo 
courtesy of Frances A. Hoxie) 


ILLUSTRATION I 


THE ADAM ROGERS FAMILY 


1. Adam Rogers, who is most frequently referred to in the 
records as a mulatto, was released from service in the Rogers family 
sometime prior to his marriage. He married a white woman named 
Catherine Jones in New London on September 1, 1702. Catherine 
was born December 20, 1679, the daughter of Thomas and 
Catherine (Gammon) Jones. 


Children of Adam and Catherine (Jones) Rogers: 


Ruth - b. May 26, 1703; m. John Brown, ‘‘a 
stranger,’ Aug. 8, 1734 

John - b. Oct. 13, 1704 

Abigail - b. Oct. 14, 1706; m. John Jones, ‘‘son 
of John Jones of Boston, deceased,’’ Mar. 8, 
1736/7 

Jonathan - b. Mar. 29, 1708; d. Mar. 4, 1709/1Q 
Adam - b. Nov. 18, 1710 

Catherine - b. May 15, 1712; m. James Mariett, 
‘son of Micah, clothier, born Bow Stratford 
near London,’’ Oct. 20, 1737 

Ebenezer - b. Feb. 6, 1713/4; d. Dec. 20, 1738 
Ralph - b. May 29, 1715 

Jemima - b. Jan. 27, 1718 

Gammon - b. Apr. 28, 1720 

Thomas - b. Aug. 11, 1721; d. June 18, 1725 


2. John, son of Adam and Catherine (Jones) Rogers, mar- 
ried Mary Tompkins in New London on December 13, 1733. Mary 
was the daughter of William and Ann (Matthews) Tompkins of 
Cornhill, in Great Britain.2 John and Mary Rogers resided in New 
London as late as 1748, when their son John was baptized in the 


First Church. 
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Children of John & Mary (Tompkins) Rogers: 


i. John - b. Oct. 14, 1734 
ii. Catherine - b. Dec. 22, 1736 


3. Adam, son of Adam and Catherine (Jones) Rogers, mar- 
ried Amy Scoville, a white woman, in East Haddam on May 22, 
1744. She was born March 14, 1708/9, daughter of Benjamin and 
Amy Scoville of East Haddam. In 1750, Adam Rogers bought land 
in Millington Society of East Haddam, and this became his home 
farm. He died in January, 1754, survived by his widow and four 
children. The widow, Amy Rogers, married James Sawyer in East 
Haddam on September 20, 1759.3 


Children of Adam & Amy (Scoville) Rogers: 


i. Abigail - m. Thomas Williams 
5 ii. Ebenezer 
6 tt. Josiah 
7 iv. Jemima 


4. Jemima, daughter of Adam and Catherine (Jones) 
Rogers, married Thomas Fox of Millington Society, East Haddam, 
February 24, 1742/3. He was born in East Haddam on August 2, 
1721, son of Isaac and Mary (Jones) Fox. He removed to 
Holderness, New Hampshire, and was a member of the Baptist 
Church when it was founded at Gilmanton in 1773. Thomas Fox 
died July 18, 1825. He and Jemima had a son, Winthrop, who was 
a Revolutionary soldier from Campton, New Hampshire.° 


5. Ebenezer, son of Adam and Amy (Scoville) Rogers, was 
one of two men by that name who lived in Colchester at the time 
of the Revolution. It was probably he who married Beebe in 
Colchester in 1770.6 Ebenezer died relatively young, probably as a 
soldier in the Revolution. His estate was proved on July 1, 1777. 
He was survived by a widow, but no children were mentioned in 
the probate files.” 





6. Josiah, son of Adam and Amy (Scoville) Rogers, was 
living in New Fairfield in 1771, and it was perhaps there that he 
married Catherine ___._ .»\ He had removed to Colchester by 
1774, and he served in the Revolution from that town. 

Josiah Rogers remained in Colchester, where he was a 
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blacksmith, until after 1791. He and Catherine had a child born 
there in September of that year.2 He then moved to Colebrook, 
where he was living in 1820. His last place of residence was Becket, 
Massachusetts, where Catherine died on March 28, 1824.'° Josiah 
lived with his son, Josiah Junior, until his death in 1831.1! 


Children of Jostah & Catherine Rogers: 


8 i. Josiah 
ii. child - b. Sept. 1791, Colchester 


7. Jemima, daughter of Adam and Amy (Scoville) Rogers, 
married Crippin Archer in Colchester September 12, 1774. He was 
born in Hebron October 28, 1752, son of Josiah and Elizabeth 
Archer. During the Revolution, Archer served under Captain 
David Dorrance, in Colonel Isaac Sherman’s Regiment. 

A day laborer, Archer supplemented his income by board- 
ing some of Colchester’s town poor. He later received a pension for 
his Revolutionary service. Crippin Archer and his wife Jemima 
were living in Colchester as late as 1830.1? 

In 1802, Colchester became embroiled in a law suit with 
the town of Hebron concerning the support of Archer’s daughter, 
Betty. In 1799, Betty returned to Colchester from Westfield, 
Massachusetts, where she had been living with a man named 
White. In 1800, she had an illegitimate son, and the town of 
Colchester sued Hebron for the support of the mother and child. 
Betty lived at home with her parents until her marriage to Thomas 
Underwood of Colchester in 1814. Betty died in the Colchester 
almshouse on December 26, 1854, aged eighty-three. 13 


8. Josiah, son of Josiah and Catherine Rogers, resided in 
Colebrook when he married Huldah Mann in Becket on April 29, 
1819. He and Huldah had the births of four children recorded in 
Becket. 


Children of Jostah and Huldah (Mann) Rogers:'4 


i. Lucina Prudence - b. Nov. 30, 1822 

ii. Catherine Ann - b. July 10, 1825; d. Sept. 1828 
iii. Catherine Ann - b. July 21, 1828 
iv. Josiah Nelson - b. Apr. 2, 1831 
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ILLUSTRATION II 
THE WRIGHT FAMILY 


1. In 1685, William Wright, Indian servant of James 
Rogers of New London, obtained permission to marry his master’s 
black slave, Hagar. He and Hagar were given that permission with 
the understanding that both would work for Mr. Rogers for a 
period of six years, after which time both would be free. James 
Rogers died before the term of the indenture was completed; and 
his heirs, feeling that it would be less costly to free Hagar than to 
bear the expense of raising her children, did so with the provision 
that William and Hagar would assume full financial responsibility 
for their growing family. Thus Hagar and her children became ful- 
ly emancipated.» 

After William’s exile and presumed death, Hagar entered 
into a relationship with a New London Negro named Thomas, and 
they recorded the birth of a daughter, Hagar, in New London on 
October 4, 1700. However, Hagar referred to herself in 1708 as a 
‘‘poor despised widow woman,’’ and she continued to be known 
as Hagar Wright for the remainder of her life.1® 

In June of 1706, James Rogers, son of the original James, 
deeded to Hagar a three-acre plot of land at the General Neck, and 
Hagar lived there for many years. In 1709, however, James Rogers, 
as administrator of his father’s estate, demanded that Hagar and 
her children be included in that estate. Hagar, with the assistance 
of John Rogers, proved her claim to freedom, although the case 
lingered in the courts until as late as 1716.17 

In December, 1723, Hagar Wright of New London, ‘‘a free 
Negro woman,’’ sold her property at General Neck for forty 
pounds. She had difficulty in collecting the payment from the 
buyer, however, and the resulting law suit went before the 
Superior Court in September, 1724. There is no record of the deci- 
sion on the case. Hagar and her son Samuel were sued for debt by 
her son-in-law, Robert Jacklin, in 1726. At that time they were liv- 
ing in Lyme. After that date, Hagar’s name disappears from the 
records. '8 

There are, however, two references in the diary of Joshua 
Hempstead which remain tantalizingly vague. On September 29, 
1734, Hempstead, in his capacity of Justice of the Peace, 
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held a court at the prison house to judge ten Negro 
men slaves taken and secured in prison last night for be- 
ing our unseasonably in a frolic at old Wright’s. Justice 
Christophers and Prentiss present. Three that went 
without leave was whipped, and the seven that had 
leave dismissed with paying their part of the charge, 
five shillings three pence each. 


On May 11, 1735, Hempstead recorded that Old Wright had been 
buried after the morning church service. 


Children of William & Hagar Wrght:'9 


2 i. Sarah - b. June 5, 1686 
ii. Mary - b. July 12, 1689; m. Robert Jacklin 
3 iii. Samuel - b. Nov. 2, 1691 
4 iv. William - b. May 29, 1694 
5 v. Wait - b. Nov. 1, 1697 


2. Sarah, daughter of William and Hagar Wright, was 
bound out at the age of ten to Captain John Prentice of New 
London and presumably continued to serve him until she reached 
the age of eighteen. She never married, although there is a record 
of an infant child who died on September 27, 1724. She herself 
died in New London on September 28, 1734.?° Joshua Hempstead 
recorded her death on the following day: 


Sarah Wright, a mulatto mongrel Indian and Negro, 
died with the distemper yesterday and was buried this 
day, aged about forty. 


3. Samuel, son of William and Hagar Wright, lived in 
New London until his mother sold her home there in 1723. In 
February of the following year, Sam was living in Colchester. That 
community, however, designated him as an unwholesome inhabi- 
tant and warned him out of town. By 1726, Wright was apparently 
a resident of Lyme; he was still there in 1731.?! 

Samuel Wright was certainly married, but there is no record 
of his marriage or the births of his children. We have the name of 
but one of his offspring: Elishaba Wright, a mulatto woman, 
daughter of Samuel Wright, who was baptized in the New London 
First Church on August 30, 1741. 
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4. William, son of William and Hagar Wright, left no 
records concerning his activities or the events of his life. The only 
reference to him is found in the Joshua Hempstead diary on April 
21, 1745; John Wake and Mary Wright, daughter of Will Wright, 
a mulatto half Indian and half Negro, were published. 


5. Wait, son of William and Hagar Wright, spent his early 
childhood years in the household of the widow Sarah Rogers of 
Lyme. Sarah’s husband had been Joseph, son of the original James 
Rogers. She kept young Wait until 1713, when she sold him to her 
son Jonathan of New London, apparently in an attempt to keep 
Wait out of the controversy concerning the freedom of his mother 
and his brothers and sisters.?? 

Wait Wright, a mulatto, appeared as a key witness in a rape 
case in Lyme in 1756.?3 | 
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ILLUSTRATION III 
THE JACKLIN FAMILY 


1. On October 15, 1711, Robert, the Negro slave of Doctor 
Peter Tappan of Newbury, Massachusetts, was freed after twenty 
years of service in the Tappan family. He was given a pass “‘to go 
unmolested’’ to New Jersey, but the following year he was living in 
New London under the name Robert Jacklin. On October 9, 1712, 
he married Mary, the younger daughter of William and Hagar 
Wright. Sadly enough, Jacklin’s wife Mary, like so many other 
women of her day, succumbed to childbed fever seven days after 
the birth of their daughter, Mary, on April 24, 1713. No more 
than six months passed before Robert Jacklin took a second wife, 
matrying a young black woman named Hagar on October 13, 
1713. In a short time, the household was increased by the addition 
of Robert Junior, born in 1715, and Freeman, born in 1716.74 

Several months before Freeman’s birth, Jacklin had bought 
some land, a house, and a barn from John Pike of New London. 
Trying to provide a comfortable home for his growing family, he 
soon found that he faced considerable opposition among the 
townspeople over his purchase of land. As feelings mounted to a 
fever pitch, an attempt was made to have Jacklin claimed as a slave 
of Samuel Gerish of Newbury, Robert’s former home. Fortunately, 
Jacklin was able to produce proof of his emancipation, and the 
matter was dropped.?° 

The matter of his ownership of property, nevertheless, still 
faced him. On April 15, 1717, the inhabitants of New London, 
meeting in special session, produced one of the first truly racist 
measures in the annals of the state: 


Voted that this town do utterly oppose and protest 
against Robert Jacklin a Negro man’s buying any land 
in this town, or being an inhabitant within said town 
and do further desire the deputies that shall attend the 
Court in May next that they represent the same to the 
General Assembly that they would take some prudent 
care that no person of that color may ever have any 
possessions or freehold estate within this government.”¢ 
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This affair came to naught, for Jacklin was permitted to record his 
deed in 1718. The following year, apparently under no pressure 
whatsoever, he sold his land for a profit of twelve pounds.?7 
Shortly after 1721, Jacklin rented a farm in New London’s 
North Parish, now Montville, from Jonathan Rogers. In 1726, he 
was able to purchase one hundred and twenty-eight acres of land 
in Salem Society, Colchester. His stay there was fairly brief, for in 
1729 he and his third wife, Zipporah, sold the property and moved 
to Norwalk. Six years later, he bought four acres of land on Upper 
Clapboard Hill in that town. His descendants remained in western 
Connecticut and eastern New York for many years.?8 


Children of Robert and Mary (Wright) Jackhin:?9 


i. Mary - b. Apr. 24, 1713; probably d. Sept. 30, 
1721 


Children of Robert and Hagar Jacklin:* 


2 ii. Robert - b. Mar. 31, 1715 
3 iii. Freeman - b. Nov. 25, 1716 
4 iv. James 

5 v. Samuel 

6 vi. John 


2. Robert, son of Robert and Hagar Jacklin, was born in 
New London on March 31, 1715. In 1745 he purchased land in 
Ridgefield, and it was there that his five children were born.3! 


Children of Robert and Anne Jackin: 


7 i. Daniel - b. Oct. 21, 1749 
11. Benjamin - b. May 6, 1752 

8 ili. Ebenezer - b. Oct. 22, 1757 
iv. Ann - b. Oct. 7, 1759 

9 v. Thaddeus - b. June 3, 1761 


3. Freeman, son of Robert and Hagar Jacklin, was born in 
New London on November 25, 1716. In 1755, Jacklin was brought 
before a justice court in Norwalk, accused of stabbing one Ichabod 
Doolittle with a knife.32 By 1764, he resided in Oblong, New 
York, although his son Freeman was baptized in Saint John’s 
Episcopal Church in Stamford. 
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Children of Freeman and Sarah Jacklin: 
10 1. Freeman - bpt. Mar. 8, 1764 


4. James, son of Robert Jacklin Senior, was baptized as an 
adult in the New Canaan Congregational Church on August 22, 
1742. Two years later, he was admitted as a member. In 1744 he 
and his brother Samuel purchased land in what is now New 
Canaan, but James sold his share to John Jacklin only three years 
later.33 


5. Samuel, son of Robert Jacklin Senior, was baptized as an 
adult in the New Canaan Congregational Church on July 3, 1743. 
He and his wife Sarah resided in Ridgefield, where he died in 
1780. His will, dated February 24, 1780 and probated March 1 of 
the same year, named Joseph Jacklin and his heirs.34 

A Samuel Jacklin served in the Fourth Company, Fourth 
Regiment of the New York Line, from May 5, 1778 to February 5, 
1779.35 


Children of Samuel and Sarah Jacklin:*© 


i. Mary - b. Dec. 31, 1742 
11 wu. Joseph - bpt. Sept. 20, 1749 
iii. Benjamin - bpt. Feb. 22, 1750 
iv. Elizabeth - bpt. Nov. 22, 1759; m. Jack 
Freeman June 24, 1784, Ridgefield 


6. John, son of Robert Jacklin Senior, purchased land in 
the New Canaan area of Stamford from his brother James in 
1747.37 


7. Daniel, son of Robert and Anne Jacklin, was born in 
Ridgefield October 21, 1749. He may be the Daniel Jacklin who 
served during the Revolution in the Fourth Regiment of Ulster 
County (New York) militia under Colonel Johannes 
Hardenburgh.** 

Daniel Jacklin married Mary Phillips, who was born in New 
Milford on July 14, 1763, daughter of Benjamin and Mary Phillips. 
Daniel and Mary Jacklin lived in Ancram, Columbia County, New 
York, in 1799.39 


8. Ebenezer, son of Robert and Anne Jacklin, was born in 
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Ridgefield October 22, 1757. During the Revolution, Jacklin serv- 
ed in Huntington’s Brigade in the Connecticut Line. Under 
Colonel Philip Bradley, he fought at Fort Washington and at 
Princeton, receiving his discharge at Valley Forge in November, 
1779. He applied for a pension in 1820, at which time he resided 
in Lenox, Berkshire County, Massachusetts. He listed no family or 
dependents in his application.*° 


9. Thaddeus, son of Robert and Anne Jacklin, was born in 
Ridgefield June 3, 1761. He served as a private in the Fourth 
Regiment of the Connecticut Line from July until December, 
1781." 

Thaddeus Jacklin, who lived in New Milford, married (1) 
Huldah Phillips, who was born in that town on August 4, 1756, 
daughter of Benjamin and Mary Phillips. He married (2) Rachel 
before October, 1821.42 He probably died before 1830. 





Children of Thaddeus and Huldah (Phillips) Jacklin:* 


i. Huldah - m. Harvey Phillips July 18, 1807, New 
Milford 
ii. Eliza A. - unm. in June, 1840 


10. Freeman, son of Freeman and Sarah Jacklin, was bap- 
tized in Saint John’s Episcopal Church in Stamford on March 8, 
1764. At that time his parents lived in the Oblong, that part of 
New York State which adjoined Connecticut. He is probably the 
Freeman Jacklin who served as a private during the Revolution in 
Sacket’s Company, Colonel Albert Pawling’s Regiment of 
Dutchess County (New York) levies.*4 


11. Joseph, son of Samuel and Sarah Jacklin, was baptized 
in New Canaan September 20, 1749. He was the only heir of 
Samuel Jacklin, who made out his will in 1780. Joseph Jacklin and 
Joseph Jacklin Junior were mentioned in a Ridgefield deed in 
1783.4 
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ILLUSTRATION IV 
THE JACKSON FAMILY 


1. John Jackson married Joan, the daughter of Maria, a 
deaf and dumb slave belonging to James Rogers of New London. 


Children of John & Joan Jackson: 


2 1. Peter 
3 ii. Abner 
4 iii. Hannah 
iv. Adam (see text) 
5 v. Miriam 
6 vi. John - b. ca 1708-1709 
7 vit. Ruth - b. ca 1711 
8 viii. Jeremiah - b. ca 1713 


2. Peter, son of John and Joan Jackson, was born between 
December 1793 and June 1710. He grew up in the household of 
John Rogers Junior, and after Rogers’ death in 1721 he resided 
with his son, John Rogers III. In 1732, the heirs of Samuel Beebe 
attempted to claim Peter, valued at one hundred and ten pounds, 
but their suit was unsuccessful. Peter was evidently released from 
any obligation to service between 1732 and 1735. In November, 
1735, Peter Jackson was sued for a debt of fifteen shillings; at that 
time he was undoubtedly a free man.*® 

Peter Jackson married Hagar, slave of the widow Elizabeth 
Winthrop of New London. Hagar died August 21, 1734.47 The 
Lois Jackson who was baptized as an adult in the New London First 
Congregational Church on May 17, 1741 may have been Peter’s 
second wife. 


Children of Peter & Hagar Jackson:* 


i. Eunice - b. Feb. 1729/30; d. Mar. 19, 1745 
li. Rose - b. Mar. 18, 1732/3; d. Apr. 14, 1741 
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3. Abner, son of John and Joan Jackson, was born between 
December 1693 and June 1710. Like his brother, Peter, he remain- 
ed in the households of John Rogers Junior and his son, John III. 
He, too, was claimed by Beebe’s heirs in their unsuccessful suit of 
1732. After the death of John Rogers III, Abner apparently lived 
with his son, James Rogers, and then with the latter’s son, James of 
Mamacock. He died in New London on June 20, 1801.49 


4. Hannah, daughter of John and Joan Jackson, was born 
between December 1693 and June 1710. On December 9, 1723, 
John Rogers III agreed to free Hannah at the end of a ten-year 
period of service. With her brothers, Peter and Abner, she was the 
subject of the Beebe family’s unsuccessful claim in 1732, and she 
was presumably emancipated by Rogers the following year.*° 


5. Miriam, daughter of John and Joan Jackson, was born 
before 1710 and grew up with her brother Adam in the household 
of Samuel Fox of New London. Miriam married Cuff, another of 
Fox’s slaves, on June 10, 1726. Before his death in 1727, Fox sold 
Miriam to his son, Samuel Junior. Young Samuel sold her to 
Nathaniel Lathrop of Norwich prior to 1728. Samuel Beebe and his 
heirs made at least three attempts to claim Miriam in the courts: 
from Samuel Fox in 1726 and from Lathrop in 1728 and 1732.>! 


6. John, son of John and Joan Jackson, was born about 
1709 and came into the possession of Samuel Beebe in 1711. Beebe 
sold him to John Livingston, who in turn sold him to Winslow 
Tracy of Norwich. John Jackson instituted a suit in 1718, claiming 
that his son John had every right to freedom, his mother having 
been declared a free woman by the Massachusetts courts in the 
preceding year. The Connecticut court found in favor of Tracy, and 
John remained a slave.>2 

John eventually returned to the Beebe household, for in 
July, 1731, he ran away from his master, Samuel Beebe of 
Newport, Rhode Island, while the two were on a trip to New 
London. John was caught and tried as a runaway slave in Saybrook. 
He claimed that he was a free man, being the son of Joan Jackson; 
Beebe, however, won the case.» 


7. Ruth, daughter of John and Joan Jackson, was sold by 
Samuel Beebe to John Livingston on June 13, 1711. At that time 
Ruth was six months old, and there is no further record of her.*4 
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8. Jeremiah, son of John and Joan Jackson, was sold by 
John Livingston on January 1, 1714 to John Stone of Framingham, 
Massachusetts. He was a year old at that time, and the fact that he 


was not mentioned in Joan’s suit against Stone in 1716 indicates 
that he had died young.»° 
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ILLUSTRATION V 
THE BOHAM FAMILY 


1. Thomas Boham was the slave of Jonathan Hill of New 
London. He married Sarah Sales, a mulatto woman, in the New 
London First Church on December 1, 1719. 

After Jonathan Hill’s death in 1725, Tom remained with 
the widow Mary Hill; he was probably given his freedom after her 
death in 1733. On June 18, 1753, Samuel Richards of New London 
sold eight acres of land to ‘“Tom Boham, a Negro man formerly 
servant to Mr. Jonathan Hill of New London and by said Hill’s 
heirs set free.’’ Tom appeared in the tax records of New London as 
late as 1765; his name was recorded as Thomas Boham, alias Hill.>%* 

Boham died before October 7, 1771, when his heirs began 
to dispose of his estate. His land was distributed to seven surviving 
children, eldest son Thomas receiving a double portion. The 
widow Sarah Hill (Boham) died in New London February 19, 
1788.97 


Children of Thomas & Sarah (Sales) Boham:** 


2 1. Thomas - b. July 28, 1721 
li. John - b. May 29, 1723 
iii. Sarah - bpt. Mar. 21, 1724/5 


3 iv. Ann 

4 v. Job 

5 vi. Moses 

6 vii. Susannah 
7 vitt. Rebecca 
8 ix. Beulah 


2. Thomas, son of Thomas and Sarah (Sales) Boham, was 
born in New London July 28, 1721. He may be the Tom who mar- 
ried Beck (free Negro) in New London on December 23, 1739. 
He served in the campaigns of 1758, 1759 and 1760 during the 
French and Indian War.*9 
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Thomas Boham still resided in New London in 1771, when 
he quit-claimed his share of his father’s estate. Before 1790, 
however, he removed to Colchester; in the census of that year he 
listed five persons in the household. In 1792 he purchased land in 
Chatham (now East Hampton), but he did not actually move to 
that town until 1795. There he farmed and, to supplement the 
family income, worked in the shipyards on the Connecticut 
River.© 

Boham’s wife Rebecca died sometime after 1797, and on 
June 17, 1813 he married Mercy Janes. Mercy had been widowed 
three times previous to this marriage, and her identity is unknown. 
Thomas died in Chatham in April 1814. He left a will which men- 
tioned his wife Mercy, his children (unnamed), and their heirs. 
Mercy married (5) Cuff Smith of East Haddam and died in 
Haddam on December 4, 1841, aged ninety.® 

The names of Thomas Boham’s children have not been 
recovered. 


3. Ann, daughter of Thomas and Sarah (Sales) Boham, 
married Daniel Adams and lived in New London. In 1787, Adams 
purchased a small parcel of land near the long bridge in New 
London. He sold it in 1791 to his neighbor, Sarah Hendricks, a 
black woman, and the following year he and his wife bought a 
small house or shop near the head of Mill Cove. 

Ann (Boham) Adams was baptized in the Saint James 
Episcopal Church in New London on November 20, 1813 and died 
in that town on December 2 of that year.® 


4. Job, son of Thomas and Sarah (Sales) Boham, may have 
removed to Chatham, for on June 19, 1770, the selectmen of that 
town paid for provisions for Job Bowen’s wife. He died before 
October 29, 1779, when his sister Rebecca became the first of his 
heirs to quit-claim her rights to his estate. The fact that his estate 
was divided among his brothers and sisters indicates that he left no 
children. ) 


5. Moses, son of Thomas and Sarah (Sales)Boham, resided 
in New London until about 1783, when he removed to Colchester. 
He was warned out of that town on September 11, 1783, but in 
1785 he obtained a certificate of residency from New London 
which would permit him to reside in Colchester for one year.® He 
next appeared in the 1790 census for Montville with seven in his 
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household. In 1800 there were nine persons in the family. No fur- 
ther record of Moses Boham or his children has been found. 


6. Susannah, daughter of Thomas and Sarah (Sales) 
Boham, signed a quit-claim deed under the name of Susannah 
Boham in 1773; she resided in New London. Doctor John R. 
Watrous billed a Sue Boham in Colchester in 1788. She paid partly 
by washing, and the doctor marked the remainder as ‘‘cancelled by 
her poverty.’’ She may possibly have been the Susannah Boham 
who married Dorus Freeman of Colchester in December, 1796.% 


7. Rebecca, daughter of Thomas and Sarah (Sales) Boham, 
may have been the Rebecca Hill who married Caesar, servant of 
Titus Hurlbut of New London, December 1, 1765. However, it was 
as Rebecca Boham, alias Deary, that she quit-claimed her share of 
her father’s estate in 1779. She may have been the Rebecca 
Boham, ‘‘an Ethiopian woman,’’ who was baptized and admitted 
into the Flanders Baptist Church on July 18, 1789. An otherwise 
unidentified Rebecca, free Negro, was listed in the 1790 census for 
Montville with four in her household.® 


8. Beulah, daughter of Thomas and Sarah (Sales) Boham, 
married Quacco Bowen, alias Quacco Freeman. They lived in New 
London in 1782, when Quacco received some land in New London 
as the result of an execution against William Coit. The following 
year, Quacco and Beulah, sold their share of the estates of Thomas 
Boham and his son Job. There is no further mention of them in the 
New London records.® 
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ILLUSTRATION VI 
THE FREEMAN FAMILY OF GROTON 


The hypothetical ancestry of Bristol Freeman of Groton 
(1788-1863?) is outlined here as an example of the reconstruction 
of a slave family. Bristol’s family tree appears to have had its roots 
among the slaves held by various members of the Avery family of 
Groton and its collateral relations. 

William Latham, an early settler of Groton, owned five 
Negro slaves in the 1720’s: Jenny, a woman in her late forties; 
Primus, a man in his late teens; Nanny, a woman in her late teens; 
Phebe and Lambo, who were infants. The records strongly indicate 
that Jenny was the mother of Primus; Nanny was his wife, and 
Phebe and Lambo were their children. 

Through outright gift and inheritance, Nanny and her son 
Lambo entered the household of William Latham’s daughter 
Mary, the wife of Colonel Christopher Avery. Primus and young 
Phebe went to live with Latham’s daughter Lucy, wife of Ebenezer 
Avery.®°? 

By 1780, Primus and Nancy were both living with Ebenezer 
Avery.7° Primus is probably the free black of that name listed in 
the 1790 census for Groton with five persons in the household. 
Lambo eventually returned to the Latham family, for he was living 
with Captain William Latham in 1781. 

Primus and Nanny undoubtedly had other children, one of 
whom was probably Bristol, born about 1744. As Brister Avery, he 
was admitted to the Groton Second Baptist Church in 1787, and 
his grave stone in the Avery-Morgan Cemetery in Groton tells us 
that ‘‘his life was a worthy example to all acquainted with him.’’ 
Bristol Avery died March 28, 1818, aged seventy-four. 

Circumstantial evidence suggests that Bristol married Betty, 
the slave of Joseph Starr of Groton. Betty, born about 1756, was 
thirty-seven when she ran away from her master on March 2, 1793. 
Her absence was temporary, however, for she was mentioned in 
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Starr’s will, which was written on July 22 of that same year. Starr 
left to his wife, Elizabeth, all his Negroes, including Betty, 
Primus, and Brunitte, along with any other children whom Betty 
might have during the lifetime of the widow. Starr’s inventory, 
taken in November 1795, listed only three children: Primus, 
Brunitte, and Brister. Betty had, perhaps, been set free.7! 


1. Bristol Freeman was born in Groton on March 1, 1788, 
the slave of Captain Joseph Starr and almost certainly the son of 
Bristol and Betty Avery. He married Amy prior to 1818. 
They lived in a house built for them by Peter Avery on Fort Hill 
Road in Groton. By his will, which was made out in 1847 and ap- 
parently never revised, Bristol left the house to his son George. The 
rest of his estate, which was probated on January 30, 1863, was be- 
queathed to his wife Amy.72 

Bristol Freeman died in Groton between 1860 and 1863. 
Amy died in Stonington, at the home of her daughter Nancy, July 
27, 1883.75 





Children of Bristol and Amy Freeman:™ 


1. Nancy - b. Sept. 25, 1818, Groton; m. 
Abraham Morrison; d. May 23, 1908, 
Stonington 

2 ii. George Nathan - b. ca Feb. 1824 
3 iii. Charles - b. ca 1828 
iv. Betsy - b. ca 1831; m. Frank Randall Sept. 28, 
1851, Groton; d. Nov. 5, 1867, Groton 


2. George Nathan, son of Bristol and Amy Freeman, mar- 
ried Eliza Ross in Groton January 27, 1849. Eliza was born in 
Stonington, daughter of Gerant and Nancy (Hallam) Ross. George 
Freeman and his family resided in Stonington, where George died 
March 21, 1896. Eliza Freeman died in Groton December 30, 
1904.75 


Children of George and Eliza (Ross) Freeman:7® 


i. son - b. Sept. 19, 1849, Stonington 
i. George Nelson - b. Nov. 25, 1850, Stonington 
ui. Eliza D. - b. Dec. 16, 1852; d. unm. July 16, 
1900, Stonington 
4 iv. Maria J. - b. ca 1853; d. Jan. 9, 1883, 
Stonington g2 


vi. William Edward - b. Oct. 12, 1858, Stonington; 
d. Newport, R.I. 
vii. Malvina - b. Aug. 21, 1860, Stonington; m. 
John Simons Dec. 6, 1883, Stonington 
viii. Adelaide - b. Aug. 6, 1866; d. Mar. 13, 1867, 
Stonington 
ix. son - stillborn Nov. 26, 1868, Stonington 
x. Carrie Belle - b. June 22, 1870; d. Aug. 28, 
1870, Stonington 


3. Charles, son of Bristol and Amy Freeman, married 
Hannah Bent in Stonington October 2, 1858. She was born and 
resided in Hopkinton, Rhode Island. Charles and Hannah lived in 
Stonington until after 1860. 

4. Mary Louise, daughter of George and Eliza (Ross) 
Freeman, married William Lloyd Jordan in Stonington February 
10, 1883. He was born in Stonington March 30, 1860, son of 
William H. and Alzada (Sands) Jordan. The Jordans lived in 
Groton, where William died September 17, 1917. Mary Louise 
died there January 5, 1940. 


Children of William and Mary Louise (Freeman) Jordan: 


i. Edna Lloyd - b. Nov. 7, 1883, Groton; m. 
Joseph M. Mitchell (b. Savannah, Ga.); d. Apr. 
20, 1970, Summit, N.J. 

ii. dau. - b. June 1, 1887, Groton 

iii. Adelaide Lavinia - b. June 4, 1888, Groton; m. 
George H. Cisco (b. Mass.); d. Jan. 27, 1937, 
Stonington 

iv. William Henry - b. July 4, 1890, Groton; m. (1) 
Marjorie Fields; div.; (2) Olive Mabel Brown; d. 
Apr. 18, 1962, Rocky Hill 

5 v. Robert Freeman - b. Mar. 1, 1893, Groton 


5. Robert Freeman Jordan, great-grandson of Bristol 
Freeman, married Mildred Elizabeth Harris in Philadephia on 
December 26, 1918. She was born May 19, 1899, the daughter of 
Peter Morris and Dora Jane (Cotman) Harris of Charles City 
County, Virginia. Mildred (Harris) Jordan died in New London 
October 13, 1971. Robert Freeman Jordan resides in Groton. 
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Children of Robert and Mildred (Harris) Jordan:7* 


Robert Morris - b. Dec. 5, 1919, Groton 
Edward Milroy - b. Oct. 27, 1922, Groton 
Peter Harris - b. Sept. 15, 1928; d. Apr. 13, 
1929, New London 

Elizabeth Lee - b. Nov. 3, 1929, Groton 


6. Elizabeth Jordan, great-grandmother of Bristol and 
Amy Freeman, married Edward Miller in New London Dec. 24, 


1955. 


Children of Edward and Elizabeth (Jordan) Miller: 


1. 
11. 
iil. 


iv. 


Mark Jeffrey - b. May 18, 1957, New London 
Paul Gregory - b. May 31, 1959, New London 
Matthew James - b. Aug. 20, 1965, New 


London 
Peter Daniel - b. Feb. 2, 1972, New London 
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ILLUSTRATION VII 
THE MOODY FAMILY 


1. Mingo Moody was baptized in the Preston Second 
Church on June 23, 1745, at which time he was the slave of 
Thomas Kinne. He may very well have been emancipated before 
the death of his master, for he was not mentioned in Kinne’s in- 
ventory in 1756.79 

Mingo was married to Bovin, a slave of John Cook of 
Preston. Bovin was baptized in the Preston Second Church on May 
23, 1742, but she did not become a full member of the congrega- 
tion until October 7, 1777. She died in Preston February 12, 1787. 
Mingo Moody died of dropsy on June 2, 1797, aged eighty-six.®° 


. Children of Mingo and Bovin Mooady:*! 


i. Caesar - bpt. May 23, 1742 
ii. Necho - bpt. May 23, 1742 
2 itt. Pico - bpt. Sept. 1, 1745 
3 iv. Tidal - bpt. Oct. 18, 1747 
4 v. Pero - bpt. June 16, 1750 


2. Pico, son of Mingo and Bovin Moody, was only seven- 
teen years old when his first master, John Cook, made out his will 
in 1762. Cook left young Pico to his son Thaddeus, who also lived 
in Preston. Pico married Abigail Whaley of Stonington on 
November 14, 1771. He was probably emancipated soon after his 
marriage, for he was apparently a free man when he served with 
Captain Edward Mott’s Company, Sixth Connecticut Regiment, at 
Ticonderoga in 1775.82 

Pico Moody resided in that part of Preston which was later 
set off as the town of Griswold. He died in Griswold on May 30, 
1828. Abigail Moody died there in 1828 or 1829.83 


Children of Pico and Abigail (Whaley) Moody:*4 


i. Clarissa - b. Stonington; d. Feb. 10, 1789, 
Preston 
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ii. Johnson - b. Mar. 6, 1773; d. Feb. 16, 1775, 
Preston 
iii. Martha - b. Sept. 4, 1774, Preston; m. Gurdon 
Buck Apr. 7, 1799, Preston; d. July 1851, 
Andover 
iv. Johnson - b. June 6, 1776; d. Feb. 7, 1787, 
Preston 
» v. Thaddeus - b. Aug. 23, 1780, Preston 
vi. Jedediah - b. June 5, 1783; d. Feb. 12, 1785, 
Preston 
vii. Marshall - b. June 2, 1786; d. Mar. 11, 1788, 
Preston 
6 viii. Nancy - b. Nov. 30, 1790, Preston 


3. Tidal, son of Mingo and Bovin Moody, was left by John 
Cook of Preston to his son Barton. It was, however, Alexander 
Stewart of Preston who emancipated Tidal on August 18, 1778.%5 

Tidal Moody died in Preston on December 14, 1805. In 
1808, Barton Cook gave a life lease of a house and a small piece of 
land to Tidal’s widow, Eunice. Eunice lived in Griswold at late as 
1830.8 


Children of Tidal and Eunice Moody:*" 


7 1. son 
ii. child - d. Sept. 9, 1782, Preston 
iii. child - d. Oct. 17, 1785, Preston 
iv. Eunice - b. ca 1787; d. June 29, 1803, Preston 
v. Ruth - b. Nov. 6, 1791, Preston; d. unm. Dec. 
1, 1875, Griswold 
vi. Sally 


4. Pero, son of Mingo and Bovin Moody, was presumably 
distributed to Barton, son of John Cook of Preston, after the 
latter's death in 1762. It was William Mattison of Preston, 
however, who freed him on October 7, 1777. Before his emancipa- 
tion, Pero served in a company raised in 1776 by Captain Edward 
Mott for the defense of New London.®*® 

Pero Moody married Ruth Gates of Coventry, Rhode 
Island, December 9, 1779. He removed to Lisbon before 1800 and 
died there October 19, 1830. Ruth (Gates) Moody died in Lisbon 
December 10, 1834, aged eighty-four.®9 

Pero and Ruth Moody apparently never had a family of 
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their own. They did, however, raise a foster son named Isaac 
Stanton Moody. Isaac was born at Pero’s home in Preston on April 
20, 1787. His mother, a black woman named Lucretia, died on 
May 9, a few days after the birth of her child. Isaac remained with 
the Moodys, never marrying. He died in Lisbon on August 14, 
1828.9 


5. Thaddeus, son of Pico and Abigail (Whaley) Moody, 
resided in Griswold. The identity of his first wife is unknown. His 
second wife was Martha Warmsley of Smithfield, Rhode Island, 
whom he married December 10, 1818. Martha (Warmsley) Moody 
died in Griswold August 13, 1834, aged thirty-five. Thaddeus 
Moody died in Griswold December 4, 1853. He was a shoemaker. 


Children of Thaddeus Moody: 


-i. child - b. 1806; d. Mar. 11, 1807, Preston 
8 ii. John 
iii. Daniel Dick - b. Aug. 22, 1811, Preston 


Children of Thaddeus and Martha (Warmsley) Moody: 


iv. Martha - b. Aug. 4, 1819, Griswold; m. Emor 
Lewis; d. Apr. 28, 1892, Brooklyn 
9 v. Philotha - b. Mar. 9, 1821, Griswold 
vi. Thaddeus Downer - b. Apr. 22, 1822, Griswold 
10 vii. Andrew Lamb - b. Jan. 18, 1824, Griswold 
viii. Charlotte - m. Samuel Occra; d. Mar. 2, 1894, 
Norwich 


6. Nancy, daughter of Pico and Abigail (Whaley) Moody, 
never married, but the births of two children are recorded in 
Preston. Nancy died of consumption in Griswold on February 22, 
1832.9 


Children of Nancy Moody:% 


1. Mary Simpson - b. Jan. 10, 180__, Preston; d. 
unm. Feb. 7, 1835, Griswold 

ii. Clarissa - b. Sept. 20, 1812, Preston; m. David 
Jackson July 15, 1838, Plainfield 


7. Tidal and Eunice Moody had a son, whose name has not 
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been recovered. He, in turn, had a son named John Croswell 
Moody, who was mentioned in the will of his aunt, Ruth Moody, 
in 1858. Little is known of John C. Moody except for the fact that 
he married Ruth Booth about 1843, at which time he resided in 
Windsor.% | 


8. John Moody, presumably the son of Thaddeus Moody, 
married Sophia Little in Windham March 28, 1830. They resided 
in Windham in 1830, but sometime before 1840 John Moody 
died. Sophia moved to Middletown and married (2) Russell Occra 
before 1850.9 


Children of John and Sophia (Little) Moody:% 


i. child - b. ca 1833; d. Dec. 28, 1837, Windham 
ii. Joseph - b. ca 1836 
iii. James - b. ca 1838; res. Hartford 1887 

iv. Adelaide 


9. Philotha, daughter of Thaddeus and Martha (Warm- 
sley) Moody, married Silas Moody in Thompson on April 1, 1851. 
He was born in Fitzwilliam, New Hampshire, about 1817, and it is 
probable tht he was the brother of Sylvester Moody of Norwich. 
There is no further record of Silas and Philotha Moody in eastern 
Connecticut, and it is entirely possible that they lived in 
Fitzwilliam .97 

Since the possibility exists that Silas and Sylvester Moody 
were in some way related to the Moodys of Preston and Griswold, a 
brief biography of Sylvester would seem in order. He was born in 
Fitzwilliam, New Hampshire, about 1820, and by 1850, he was liv- 
ing in Brattleboro, Vermont. In 1860 he was in Norwich; the cen- 
sus records of both years list him as unmarried. 

Sylvester Moody married (1) Ann Lewey in Norwich 
December 23, 1861; she died in Norwich Feb. 24, 1873, aged 
forty-six. Moody’s second wife, whom he married in Norwich on 
July 2, 1874, was Elizabeth Saunders. Sylvester Moody, who gave 
his occupation as stonecutter, died in Norwich August 20, 1890. 


10. Andrew Lamb, son of Thaddeus and Martha (Warms- 
ley) Moody, apparently never married. He was listed in the 1860 
census for Griswold and the 1870 census for Preston. His occupa- 
tion was given in both records as farm laborer. 
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ILLUSTRATION VIII 
THE CATO QUASH FAMILY 


1. Cato Quash was born about 1731, the slave of Deacon 
Samuel Kellogg of Colchester. On March 24, 1763, he married 
Peg, the slave of Nathaniel Bartlett of Lebanon.” 

Samuel Kellogg emancipated ‘*‘Cato Quasha’’ on May 12, 
1777, Cato having enlisted in the Continental Army. Cato’s wife, 
Peg, who was emancipated sometime during the Revolution, 
became a member of the Goshen Church in Lebanon in 1782. In 
1788, Quash received a disability pension from the federal govern- 
ment. The following year he moved to Ellington, where he pur- 
chased thirty-four acres of land. Cato and Peg Quash returned to 
Colchester about 1807, and Cato died there in June or July, 
1808.19 

The family of Cato Quash is of particular interest, for it fur- 
nishes an example of the close bonds which existed between the 
families of Revolutionary veterans. It is surely no coincidence that 
Cato’s daughter, Ruth, married one of her father’s former 
comrades-in-arms, Peter Maguira. It is also interesting that Cato, 
like Edward Carter Junior, took his family to Ellington soon after 
the war. 


Children of Cato and Peg Quash:' 


i. Dill - bpt. Feb. 26, 1764 
ii. Dan - bpt. Apr. 7, 1766 
iii. Violet - bpt. June 25, 1769 
iv. Caesar - bpt. Apr. 26, 1772 
. Cato - bpt. Apr. 24, 1774 
3 vi. Ruth - b. Mar. 27, 1780, Colchester 
4 vii. Tamar - b. Apr. 15, 1782, Colchester 
viii. Simon - b. Dec. 31, 1786, Colchester 


No 
< 


2. Cato, son of Cato and Peg Quash, was a resident of 
Ellington when he married Selah (Celia) Pedro in Franklin on 
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September 26, 1793. Selah was the widow of James Pedro of 
Franklin. 1° 

Cato Quash may have married for a second time, for in 
1806 a Judy Quash, residence not given, complained that her hus- 
band, Cato, had deserted her and their family.!° There is no fur- 
ther mention of Cato Quash Junior in the local records. 


3. Ruth, daughter of Cato and Peg Quash, was the mother 
of Lucius Evans, an illegitimate son born to her before her marriage 
in 1793. Lucius and his mother maintained a close relationship un- 
til her death. Ruth married Peter Maguira on November 10, 1793, 
and it is interesting to note that the Maguiras, both in 
Marlborough and in Hartford, always found Lucius Evans among 
their close neighbors. 


4. Tamar, daughter of Cato and Peg Quash, was bound 
out as a child to a Mr. Young of Tolland, with whom she served as 
an indentured servant until the age of eighteen. Tamar married 
Cyrus Hathaway of Hartford; she was his second wife. The 
Hathaways moved to New Haven about 1840, and Tamar died 
there on August 5, 1845. She left her estate to her sister Ruth and 
the Maguira children.'!% 
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ILLUSTRATION IX 
THE GIDEON QUASH FAMILY 


1. Gideon Quash was born about 1751 and lived in East 
Greenwich, Rhode Island, at the time of the Revolution. In 1777 
he served with the Rhode Island troops, first under Captain 
Manchester in Colonel Crary’s Regiment, then under Captain 
Babcock in Colonel Lappin’s Regiment. He then enlisted for three 
years in the Continental Line, serving in Captain Elijah Lewis’ 
Company, Colonel Christopher Greene’s Black Regiment. he was 
still in the army, serving an extra nine month tour of duty, when 
he moved to Colchester. 1% 

In 1790, Gideon Quash married Alice (Waters) Shott. She 
was born in Colchester on March 27, 1756, the daughter of Samuel 
and Hopestill (Hamlin) Waters. Her father was a poor white 
farmer, and her first husband, James Shott, was an Indian who had 
died of smallpox while serving in the Continental Army.1° 

Gideon Quash was a stone mason, and his work was much 
in demand. He repaired bridges for the town, and many of the 
foundations of Colchester’s old houses are examples of his han- 
diwork. His wife Alice died after 1820, and Gideon married (2) 
Hannah Couzzens on December 27, 1829. Hannah was the widow 
of James Couzzens. !°7 

Gideon Quash died in Colchester on July 19, 1845. 
Hannah married (3) Elisha Beckwith, a white man, January 4, 1846 
and died in Colchester on December 5 or 6, 1853.18 


Children of Gideon and Alice (Waters) Quash:'99 


i. Lovice - b. before Aug. 1794; probably the dau. 
who d. 1808 
2 ii. James - b. June 8, 1794, Colchester 
iii. Polly - b. June 25, 1798, Colchester; m. (1) 
Edmund Freeman Dec. 14, 1814, Colchester: 
div. Feb. 4, 1829; (2) Aquila Proctor May 17, 
1829, Colchester; d. Dec. 18, 1893, Colchester 
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2. James, son of Gideon and Alice (Waters) Quash, mar- 
ried (1) Clarissa Freeman in Colchester on October 23, 1814. She 
died October 4, 1819, and Quash married (2) Sally Freeman in 
Colchester September 17, 1821.11° 

James and his sister Polly had attended the local district 
school on Bulkeley Hill, for their father was insistent that they 
receive a good education. A contemporary recalled that the elder 
Quash called one day at Isham’s store in Colchester to purchase a 
‘“book-tionary and a diction’’ for his son Jim to learn the meanings 
of words.1!1 James went on to study at Colchester’s school for black 
children under its first teacher, Prince Saunders. Quash taught at 
the institution from 1820 to 1840, receiving ten dollars a month for 
each of the four months a year in which the school was in session. 
During the remainder of the year, Quash farmed and, like his 
father, worked as a stone mason. He was considered a master 
mason, and he did, among other things, all the stone work for 
Colchester’s first entertainment hall, Gates Hall.112 

Sally Quash was admitted as a member of the Colchester 
First Church on July 4, 1824. She died in Colchester March 12, 
1886, and James died on October 1 of the same year.113 


Children of James and Clarissa (Freeman) Quash:'4 


3 i. Charles - b. Aug. 16, 1815, Colchester 
ii. Abby Ann - b. Nov. 4, 1816, Colchester 
iii. Sophia Emily - b. May 3, 1818, Colchester; m. 
Griswold Apes Sept. 13, 1835, Colchester; d. 
Mar. 13, 1874, Colchester 


3. Charles Mumford, son of James and Clarissa (Freeman) 
Quash, married (1) Lucretia M. Francis, who died in Colchester on 
October 3, 1849. He married (2) Mary Ann Evans in Colchester on 
March 10, 1850. She was born about 1823, the daughter of David 
and Laura (Hyde) Evans.11 

Charles M. Quash was a farmer and a day laborer. 
Sometime after 1892, he and his wife moved from Colchester to 
Lebanon, where Maty.Ann died November 2, 1897. Charles Quash 
died in Colchester September 2, 1898.16 


Children of Charles and Lucretia (Francis) Quash:1*7 


4 i. Charles James - b. Sept. 17, 1843, Colchester 
li. Joanna - b. Mar. 2, 1848; d. June 24, 1854, 
Colchester 
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Children of Charles and Mary Ann (Evans) Quash:''® 


iii. son-b.ca Oct. 20, d. Oct. 22, 1851, Colchester 
iv. John L. - b. ca 1868; d. unm. June 7, 1892, 
Colchester; an imbecile 


4, Charles James, son of Charles M. and Lucretia (Francis) 
Quash, married (1) Lucinda Babcock in Providence, Rhode Island, 
on September 17, 1863, a short time after his enlistment in the 
army. He served in Company B, Fourth Regiment of Rhode Island 
Heavy Artillery. He was promoted to corporal in July, 1864, and he 
was mustered out on October 2, 1865.119 

Lucinda (Babcock) Quash died in Providence in 1869. That 
same year Charles was sentenced to a two-year term in the state 
prison at Wethersfield for a burglary committed in Colchester.12° 

Charles Quash married (2) Eunice Pauline Andrews in 
Norwich on January 17, 1873. Eunice had previously been married 
to Charles Pierce of Griswold, but they had been divorced, and she 
had resumed her maiden name. Her marriage with Quash lasted 
but a few months, and they were divorced in December, 1874; she 
again took her maiden name. 2! 

Charles J. Quash married (3) Huldah Miner in Colchester 
February 3, 1883. They were divorced in December of 1887. His 
fourth wife was Frances M. (Freeman) Sekater, whom he married in 
Windham on June 10, 1919. She was the widow of Leanzo J. 
Sekater and a native of Westerly, Rhode Island. Charles James 
Quash died in the city of Willimantic (town of Windham) 
November 30, 1922. Frances died there January 18, 1932.12 
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ILLUSTRATION X 
THE MAGIRA FAMILY 


1. Peter Magira was born in Africa about 1746, and he 
never learned to speak English well enough to be understood ex- 
cept by those who knew him well.!23 Consequently, his name, un- 
doubtedly of African origin, remained a mystery to those white 
men who attempted to spell it. In the eighteenth century, the 
preferred spelling varied from Begira to Megira and Maguira. The 
nineteenth century seems to have turned to Magira, although 
Maguire and even McGurley are found. 

Peter was emancipated by Noah Day of Colchester on 
January 30, 1781, he having enlisted in the army. He served for 
three years in Captain Selah Benton’s Company in the Fifth 
Regiment. 124 

Peter Magira married (1) Lois ___, who probably died 
about 1791. He married (2) Ruth Quash in Colchester November 
10, 1793. They lived on Cato Corner Road in Colchester until 
about 1806, at which time they moved to Marlborough. In 1820, 
he and his wife Ruth had six children living with them, aged four- 
teen, twelve, nine, six, and (twins) two. At that time, Peter had 
lost the use of both hands and was forced to seek financial aid from 
others. Toward the end of his life, Peter Magira moved to 
Hartford, where he died at the home of Titus Thomas on April 10, 
1827. Ruth remained in Hartford until after 1838 and then went to 
New Haven, where she was living with her sister, Tamar 
Hathaway, in 1843.125 


Children of Peter and Lots Magira:'6 
1. Phyllis - d. Apr. 3, 1790, Colchester 
2 ii. Ishmael - b. ca 1791 
Children of Peter and Ruth (Quash) Magtra:'27 


3 ili. Eli- b. ca 1796 
4 iv. William H. 
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v. Emeline - res. unm. in Hartford, 1853 


vi. Caroline - m.__ Roberts 
5 vii. Austin - b. ca 1814 
vili. Lois 


6 ix. Edward - b. 1818 


2. Ishmael, son of Peter and Lois Magira, married Nancy 
Story in Hartford May 13, 1830. In 1830, Magira bought a small 
tract of land on the road to Windsor. By the time of his death, 
September 16, 1852, he owned some five thousand dollars worth 
of property. Nancy Magira, who was born in Massachusetts about 
1799, died in Hartford April 23, 1874.178 


Children of Ishmael and Nancy (Story) Magzra:'?9 


i. child - b. ca 1833; d. Sept. 1838, Hartford 
ii. Amasa B. - b. ca 1835; mariner; d. before 1862 
7 itt. Julius S. - b. ca 1837 
iv. George I. - b. ca 1837; d. Jan. 1, 1843 
v. Ezra - b. ca 1842; d. Sept. 24, 1844 
vi. Georgianna - b. ca 1844; d. Jan. 16, 1848 
vii. Isadora S. - b. 1845; m. Robert E. Lane; d. 1880 


3. Eli Magira (spelled Begary) was sentenced in Tolland 
County Superior Court in February, 1815, to a two-year term for 
burglary. The Newgate Prison records stated that he was a tran- 
sient, born in Hebron about 1796.13° 


4. William H., son of Peter and Ruth (Quash) Magira, was 
a laborer living on Grove Street in Hartford in 1842. A William 
Magira, aged nine, was an inmate of the Hartford almshouse in 
1850; he may have been a son.13! 


5. Austin, son of Peter and Ruth (Quash) Magira, married 
Charlotte E. Colvin in Hartford November 27, 1855. She was born 
in Berlin about 1835. Austin Magira, who was a butcher, died in 
Hartford April 22, 1862.132 


6. Edward, son of Peter and Ruth (Quash) Magira, married 
Rosanna Smith. They lived on Pine Street in Hartford, on land 
sold to Edward by his brother, Ishmael, in 1842. Edward Magira’s 
estate was probated on February 13, 1856.133 
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Rosanna, who was born in Granby about 1828, was the 
daughter of Isaac and Amelia (Percy) Smith. She married (2) Isaac 
A. Scott of Hartford and died in Windsor on January 21, 1880.154 


Children of Edward and Rosanna (Smith) Magtra:'35 


8 i. Charles - b. Sept. 13, 1845, Hartford 
ii. Rebecca Alice - b. Apr. 7, 1850, Hartford; m. 
Calvin Pierce 
ili. George - b. ca 1852 
iv. Edward H. 


7. Julius S., son of Ishmael and Nancy (Story) Magira, died 
in Hartford in 1863, apparently unmarried. His estate was pro- 
bated July 7, 1863.36 


8. Charles, son of Edward and Rosanna (Smith) Magira, 
enlisted in December, 1863, in Company E, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment, and served until October, 1865. When he first entered 
the service, he saw duty as an hostler; he was later transferred to 
the ambulance corps. 137 

Charles Magira married Addie Burden of Marlborough on 
July 30, 1873. He lived in New York and Hartford after the war; in 
1893 he removed to Providence, Rhode Island, where he died June 
22, 1918. Addie (Burden) Magira died September 11, 1925.138 
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ILLUSTRATION XI 
THE PETERS FAMILY 


1. Caesar Peters spent most of his postwar life in Hebron, 
with the exception of brief stays in Colchester (1790), Tolland 
(1793), and Coventry (1800). His first wife, Lois, died in Tolland 
on December 18, 1793, shortly after the birth of her youngest 
child. Caesar married (2) Sim ___., a widow. He died in Hebron 
July 4, 1814, and Sim died there on January 24, 1815. Both left 
wills. 139 


Children of Caesar and Lots Peters:'4° 


1. James - b. Sept. 1771 

it. Theodorus - b. Aug. 1773 

iii. Ira - b. Feb. 1776 

iv. Sally - b. Feb. 1778; m. ___ Morgan 
v. Susannah - b. June 1780; m. Fitch 
vi. Ziba - b. Aug. 1783; m. Hosea Worthington 

Oct. 18, 1805, New London 

vii. Lois - b. June 1785; died young 

vill. Caesar - b. July 1787 

ix. Henry - b. ca 1788 

7 x. Louisa - b. Dec. 4, 1793 
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2. James, son of Caesar and Lois Peters, was mentioned as 
deceased in the will of his father, dated June 25, 1814. He left 
children, but no definite traces of the family or of James himself 
have been uncovered. 


Children of James Peters: 
8 i. Ira-b. ca 1808 
3. Theodorus, son of Caesar and Lois Peters, was 


usually referred to as Dorus Peters. He married Roxanna 
Peters removed to Cazenovia, New York, before 
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1801; in that year he made the trip back east to Colchester to post 
his wife, who had deserted him. He was temporarily in the 
Hebron-Colchester area as late as 1807-1808, after which he disap- 
peared from the local records. The Dorus Peters listed in the 1830 
census for Pendleton, Niagara County, New York, may have been 
he. That individual was aged between thirty-six and fifty-five and 
had seven persons in his household. 14! 


4. Ira, son of Caesar and Lois Peters, was not mentioned in 
the will of his father in 1814. It would seem, therefore, that he had 
died without heirs. 


5. Caesar, son of Caesar and Lois Peters, resided in 
Hebron, where he owned land. He married Lucinda and 
had a large family. He died prior to 1830; Lucinda died in Hebron 
April 11, 1867.14 





Children of Caesar and Lucinda Peters:'4 


? 1. George 
9 ? 11. Wilson 
10 iit. Leverett - b. ca 1822 
iv. Sidney - b. ca 1826; d. unm. Nov. 23, 1861, 
Hebron 
v. Melissa A. - b. ca 1828 


6. Henry, son of Caesar and Lois Peters, married Lydia 
Adams in Chatham February 14, 1813. Lydia was the daughter of 
Jacob Adams of Chatham. Henry Peters resided in Hebron, where 
he owned his own farm. He died in Hebron August 21, 1862. 
Lydia died in Hartford September 14, 1886.144 


Children of Henry and Lydia (Adams) Peters:'4 


11 i. Horace - b. ca 1815 
12 1. Henry - b. ca 1818 
iii. Marietta - b. ca 1818; m. Edward Soto Apr. 2, 
1849, Hartford; d. Jan. 30, 1883, Hartford 
iv. Caroline - b. ca 1818; m. Lyman Barber Feb. 
16, 1845, Hebron; d. Feb. 11, 1897, Hebron © 
13 ?v. John - b. ca 1832 
vi. Emily A. - b. ca 1833; m. Amster Dingle Sept. 
23, 1855, Hartford; d. May 20, 1888, 
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Middletown 
vii. child - b. Apr. 22, 1834, Hebron 


7. Louisa, daughter of Caesar and Lois Peters, was men- 
tioned in the will of her stepmother, December 25, 1814, as Louisa 
Williams. However, she signed a receipt for her legacy on February 
16, 1815 as Louisa Freeman. 146 


8. Ira Peters, according to his death record, was born in 
Rocky Hill about 1808. He may have been the son of Joel Peters, 
who lived in the Rocky Hill section of Wethersfield at that time. 
However, his later relationship to the Caesar Peters family indicates 
that he was a descendant of Caesar; if so, he must have been a son 
of James. 

Ira Peters married Marietta Peters in Hebron on January 28, 
1833.147 She has not been identified. They lived in Hebron in the 
1830’s, and he was listed in the 1840 census for Hebron with a 
household of seven. He resided at that time next to Henry Peters. 

By 1850, the couple had apparently separated. Marietta was 
listed in the 1850 census for Manchester, and she appeared in the 
1860 census for Hartford. Ira, in the meantime, had moved to 
Glastonbury, where he died August 27, 1868 and was buried at 
town expense. !48 


Children of Ira and Martetta (Peters) Peters:'49 


14 i. George S. - b. Oct. 26, 1833, Hebron 
15 it. John O. - b. ca 1837 
iii. Laura (Lorinda) - b. ca 1840; m. George 
Phillips; res. Abingdon, Mass., 1911 
iv. Olivia - b. ca 1843; m. Daniel Patterson 
v. Antoinette - b. ca 1852; m. __ Bell 


9. Wilson, son of Caesar and Lucinda Peters, married 
Maria Williams in Hartford April 1, 1833.15° 


10. Leverett, son of Caesar and Lucinda Peters, married (1) 
Maria Morandus in Winchester June 7, 1843. He resided in 
Hartford at the time, and the couple lived there for some years 
after their marriage. Maria was born in Otis, Massachusetts, about 
1818; her mother was undoubtedly the Ruby Morandus who died 
in Hartford April 21, 1848.15! 
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Leverett Peters and his family moved to Hebron before 
1852, and he enlisted from that town in 1864. He served in 
Company D, Twenty-ninth Regiment, and was discharged on June 
17, 1865. His wife, Maria, died February 5, 1864, while he was still 
in the army. He married (2) Jane Brown in Hebron in April, 1866. 
Leverett, who was never well after his military service, received a 
pension in 1881.12 

About 1870, Leverett Peters moved to Bolton, where he 
died March 24, 1888. Jane (Brown) Peters died in Bolton 
September 23, 1898.15 


Children of Leverett and Maria (Morandus) Peters:1*4 


i. George - b. Apr. 10, 1844, Hartford; d. unm. 
Oct. 30, 1864, Fort Munroe, Va. 
li. Henry - b. ca 1846; d. Nov. 30, 1862, Hebron 
16 iii. Franklin - b. ca 1848 
iv. Sarah - b. Oct. 31, 1850, Hebron; d. Dec. 9, 
1870, Bolton 
v. Adeline - b. Dec. 17, 1852, Hebron; d. Dec. 
16, 1870, Hebron 
vi. Allen - b. Apr. 12, 1855, Hebron 
17 vii. Edwin - b. Aug. 31, 1858 
viii. Albert - b. ca 1860 


11. Horace, son of Henry and Lydia (Adams) Peters, 
worked in Middletown as a young man, as did his brother John. He 
married Almira, daughter of Benjamin Russell of Colchester, on 
March 26, 1863. They resided in Hebron after their marriage, and 
his maternal grandmother, Mrs. Betsy Adams, was living with 
them. Almira (Russell) Peters died of consumption in Colchester 
on January 13, 1877. Horace died in Hartford October 18, 1881.15 


Children of Horace and Almira (Russell) Peters: 


i. Sylvester G. - b. ca 1864; res. with his grand- 
father, Benjamin Russell, in Colchester, 1870 


12. Henry, son of Henry and Lydia (Adams) Peters, mar- 
ried Emily Russell in Colchester October 15, 1843. Emily was born 
about 1821, daughter of Asher Russell. Immediately after their 
marriage, Henry and his wife lived in Portland, but they returned 
to Hebron about 1846. Emily Peters died in Hebron March 1, 
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1870; Henry died there October 7, 1893.156 


Children of Henry and Emily (Russell) Peters:157 
i. Mary Jane - b. ca 1847 


ii. Horace - b. ca Feb. 1849; d. Mar. 25, 1873, 
Hartford 

ili. Frances A. - b. Dec. 27, 1852, Hebron; d. Feb. 
11, 1867, Hebron 

iv. dau. - b. Apr. 1855; d. May 1855, Hebron 

v. Clarissa - b. ca 1855; d. unm. Nov. 8, 1904, 
East Hartford 

vi. Daniel - b. Aug. 25, 1858, Hebron 


13. John, son of Henry and Lydia (Adams) Peters, ap- 
-arently married (1) Ann (?) ____, who died in Hebron October 
20, 1855.15® He served as company cook in Company D, Thirty- 
first Regiment, in the Civil War. He was given a disability 
discharge at Alexandria, Virginia, on January 22, 1865. 

After the war, John Peters resided in Middletown with his 


married sister, Emily. Sometime after 1870, he married (2) Lillian 
159 


14. George Sylvester, son of Ira and Marietta (Peters) 
Peters, married (1) Sarah Hempstead in Hebron, December 30, 
1860. She was born in Sag Harbor, New York, and this was her 
third marriage. George served in Company A, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment, until he received a disability discharge on October 2, 
1865. While Peters was in the army, Sarah received a report of his 
death and moved away from Hebron. When George returned 
home, he searched unsuccessfully for his wife and, assuming that 
she was dead, married (2) Lucinda Brown in Hebron October 26, 
1870. Sarah never remarried, dying in Hartford August 2, 1876.16 

George’s second wife, Lucinda Brown, was supposedly born 
in East Lyme about 1851. She was the sister of Jane Brown, who 
married Leverett Peters. George and Lucinda Peters lived in 
Hebron, Bolton, Manchester, and Vernon. George was inclined 
toward alcoholism, and the family was frequently in need of public 
assistance. George died in Bolton January 15, 1905. Lucinda was 
living in Rockville (Vernon) in 1911.16 


Children of George and Lucinda (Brown) Peters:'® 
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il. 


18.~«OIv. 
V. 

V1. 

Vil. 

Vill 

19 ix. 
X. 


Martha - b. Feb. 16, 1872; m. (1) Frederick W. 
Carter Dec. 17, 1890, Bolton; (2) Ernest A. 
Keuswil; res. Cambridge, Mass., 1911 

Mary - b. Dec. 1874, Bolton; m. Frederick (?) 
Taylor 


Joseph William - b. Aug. 20, 1876, Hebron; d. 
May 16, 1879, Manchester 

Arthur Nelson - b. Sept. 14, 1878 

George Samuel - b. May 29, 1880, Vernon; d. 
June 1, 1890, Bolton 

Bertha (Betsy?) - b. June 10, 1882 

Edith J. - b. Sept. 17, 1885; m. Edgar Freeman 
Dec. 19, 1900, Vernon; d. Aug. 15, 1924, 
Vernon 

Carrie - b. Dec. 24, 1888; m. (1) Franklin A. 
Peters; (2) Alpheus Morgan; d. Mar. 31, 1919, 
Vernon 

Carl (twin) - b. Dec. 24, 1888 

Mary - b. Aug. 19, 1896 


15. John O., son of Ira and Marietta (Peters) Peters, mar- 
ried Mary L. Deming June 15, 1863. She was the daughter of Isaac 
Nelson Deming. John O. Peters and his family moved around 
Tolland County, often finding themselves on expense in Hebron, 
Manchester, Andover, Bolton, and Chatham. Mary filed for 
divorce in 1877, but the petition was withdrawn. Most of John’s 
problems seem to have been caused by intemperance. '® 

John Peters died in Columbia February 25, 1879. Mary 
married (2) Alfred Reynolds in Bolton April 23, 1879.16 


Children of John and Mary (Deming) Peters:'® 


1. 

il. 
ili. 
iv. 


Mary Ann - b. ca 1864; m. Lyman Barber Jr. 
Feb. 9, 1882, Coventry 

Amelia M. - b. May 3, 1866, Manchester 
Frederick A. - b. ca 1871 

Lucy W. - b. ca 1875; d. Jan. 11, 1879, Bolton 


16. Franklin, son of Leverett and Maria (Morandus) Peters, 
served in Company D, Twenty-ninth Regiment, with his father. 
After the war, he apparently moved to Providence, Rhode Island, 
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wherz he died September 29, 1893. He left a widow, Letitia, and 
one son. 1 


Children of Franklin and Letitia Peters:'6 
1. Lester - b. Oct. 15, 1882 


17. Edwin S., son of Leverett and Maria (Morandus) Peters, 
married Anna Maria Whitfield in Bolton August 23, 1876. She was 
born in Sandersfield, Georgia, about 1854. Edwin and Anna 
Peters lived in Hebron, Chatham, Coventry, Andover, Bolton, 
Vernon, and Stratford. Anna died in Bolton June 11, 1923; Edwin 
died there December 29, 1927.16 


Children of Edwin and Anna (Whitfield) Peters:'%9 


i. Bertha Jane - b. Apr. 29, 1877, Bolton 
ii. Walter - b. Sept. 16, 1878, Chatham 
20 iii. Franklin - b. Sept. 3, 1880, Stratford 
iv. Malcolm - b. ca 1882 
v. dau. - stillborn Mar. 17, 1885, Hebron 
21 vi. Edwin F. - b. Aug. 3, 1889 : 
vii. son -b. Mar. 2, 1892, Vernon 


18. Arthur Nelson, son of George and Lucinda (Brown) 
Peters, married Maria Thompson. They had a sizeable family and 
were living in Manchester in 1909. 


19. Carl, son of George and Lucinda (Brown) Peters, mar- 
ried Rose Litchfield in Vernon December 25, 1914. He died in 
Vernon December 9, 1931. Rose, who was the daughter of William 
and Rosie (Paine) Litchfield, survived her husband.17° 


20. Franklin Albert, son of Edwin and Anna (Whitfield) 
Peters, married Carrie Peters in Vernon on January 27, 1905. They 
were divorced in December, 1910, and Franklin was granted 
custody of their child. Carrie married (2) Alpheus Morgan and 
died in Vernon March 31, 1919.17! 


Children of Franklin and Carnie (Peters) Peters:'7? 
i. Carlos - b. June 21, 1905, Manchester 
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21. Edwin F., son of Edwin and Anna (Whitfield) Peters, 
married (2) Bessie (Brown) Spellman in Vernon on February 23, 
1921. He was a widower and she a widow at the time. Bessie was 
born in Providence, Rhode Island, the daughter of Frederick and 
Mary (Granison) Brown. Edwin F. Peters died in Vernon on 
October 29, 1924.173 
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ILLUSTRATION XII 
THE HYDE FAMILY 


1. Prince Hyde left the Narragansett region of Rhode 
Island about 1797 and came to Colchester. There he married 
Louisa , and they settled down to raise their family in a 
small house which they rented from Joseph Isham. Almost nothing 
is known of their life in Colchester. Prince, who was a farmer, died 
before 1830; Louisa died in Colchester on July 14, 1869, aged 
ninety-four.174 





Children of Prince and Louisa Hyde:'7 


2 i. Hiram - b. ca 1798 
ii. Laura - b. ca 1800; m. David Evans Dec. 5, 
1819, Hartford; d. Dec. 1, 1874, Colchester 

iii. Harvey - b. ca 1800 

iv. Charles - b. ca 1813 

. Eliza Ann 

vi. Lyman - b. ca 1819 

vii. James Leonard - b. ca 1824 

? viii. Ruel - b. ca 1825; d. unm. Apr. 1849, 

Colchester 


SIAM BR & 
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2. Hiram, son of Prince and Louisa Hyde, apparently mar- 
ried three times. His first wife died after 1830; the couple is listed 
in the Colchester census for that year as having four children in 
their household. He married (2) Eliza Ann Maria Green in 
Colchester on September 11, 1836. She died in Bozrah about 
1842. Hiram Hyde’s third wife was Ann Jeannette Jackson, whom 
he married in Norwich on November 4, 1845.176 

Hiram Hyde resided in Colchester, working as a part-time 
handy man for Avery Morgan and Son, merchants. About 1841, he 
removed to Bozrah, and from there to Norwich. He died there May 
26, 1877, a town pauper. Ann Jeannette died in Norwich July 20, 
1861.177 
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Children of Hiram and Eliza (Green) Hyde: 


8 2? 4. 


Lewis - b. ca 1837 


Children of Hiram and Ann Jeannette (Jackson) Hyde: 


11. 


Maty - b. ca 1846 


3. Harvey, son of Prince and Louisa Hyde, married Adeline 
Bacon in Colchester on December 16, 1829. Until after 1850, they 
lived in Colchester, where Harvey was frequently in trouble with 
the law and the family often in need of financial assistance. After 
1850, there is no trace in the local records of Harvey or Adeline 


Hyde. 78 


Children of Harvey and Adeline (Bacon) Hyde:+79 


9 ? 1. 
il. 
ill. 
10 iy. 
11 Vv. 
vi. 


John B. - b. ca 1830 

Henrietta - b. ca 1831; m. Augustus Ransom 
Nov. 27, 1850, Colchester; d. July 27, 1864, 
Colchester 

Rebecca - b. ca 1842; m. Wilson Fry Feb. 21, 
1869, Colchester; res. Springfield, Mass., 1878 
Joseph - b. ca 1844 

William - b. ca 1845 

Ann - b. ca 1847 

James - b. 1850 


4. Charles, son of Prince and Louisa Hyde, married Abby 
Jane, the daughter of George and Amy (Proctor) Richards. He 
lived in Colchester, working as a day laborer, until about 1855. 
The family then moved to Norwich, where Charles found a job asa 
porter. Abby Jane died in Norwich on March 12, 1897; Charles 
died there on April 5, 1898.18° 


Children of Charles and Abby Jane (Richards) Hyde:'*' 


1. 
il. 


Lyman H. - b. ca 1846 

George W. - b. May 17, 1848; d. Sept. 4, 1851, 
Colchester 

Martha A. - b. Feb. 22, 1851, Colchester; m. 
James H. Brodard; d. Oct. 26, 1896, New 
London 

Laura L. - b. Nov. 29, 185.3, Colchester 
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12 v. Charles R. - b. ca 1856 
vi. John - b. Apr. 15, 1859, Norwich 


5. Eliza Ann, daughter of Prince and Louisa Hyde, married 
Henry Augustus Morgan in Colchester August 29, 1830. They had 
as many as five children before they separated early in 1846. Eliza, 
citing Henry’s intemperance and desertion as the cause of the 
separation, moved to New London. There she becarne involved in 
several morals charges, and at least two of her sons were removed 
from her custody and returned to Colchester. Rather surprisingly, 
she did not file for a divorce from Morgan until November, 1860. 
It was granted, and she married (2) Anton Ferrara in New London 
on June 17, 1861. Eliza Ann died in New London on September 1, 
1880. 182 | 


6. Lyman, son of Prince and Louisa Hyde, never married. 
He was a merchant sailor and, when the Civil War broke out, 
enlisted in the United States Navy. He served first on the U.S.S. 
North Carolina; \ater he sailed on the Wilmington. He was ac- 
cidentally injured in February, 1864, while serving on the latter 
ship. Hyde was discharged from the Grand Gu/f in New Orleans 
on August 9, 1865. He died in the Colchester almshouse on May 
23, 1894. 183 


7. James Leonard, son of Prince and Louisa Hyde, married 
Caroline Freeman in Colchester December 26, 1843. He then 
disappears from the local records until 1860, while Caroline is 
listed in the 1850 census for New London with her little daughter, 
Marian. She was living with a group of rather dubious reputation, 
and her name appears several times in the records of the New 
London Justice Court between 1850 and 1852. She may have been 
separated from her husband, or he may have been away at sea. 184 

In 1860, James Hyde was living with his mother in 
Colchester. He married (2) Ellen Elizabeth Mason in Colchester on 
July 9, 1868. After his death, on April 25, 1872, she married (2) 
Joseph Orchard. She died in East Haddam July 27, 1874.18 


Children of James Leonard and Caroline (Freeman)Hyde:'*6 
i. Marian - b. Apr. 9, 1848, Colchester 


Children of James Leonard and Ellen (Mason) Hyde: 
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13 ii. John L. - b. Sept. 22, 1868 


8. Lewis Hyde was listed in the 1850 census for Colchester, 
living in the household of Horace Root. He may be the Levi W. 
Hyde of Franklin whose son, Alfred William, was a legatee of 
Sarah Law of Norwich in 1861.187 


9. John B. Hyde was, according to available records, born 
in Lebanon about 1828 or 1829. He married Abby ___. and 
resided in Hartford. He worked as a hack driver. He died in 
Hartford September 14, 1873.18 


Children of John and Abby Hyde:'*° 


i. Lucy P. - b. ca 1854; m. Charles L. Camp Jan. 
12, 1870, Glastonbury 
ii. John M. - b. ca 1858 
iii. Abby Jane - b. ca 1859 
iv. Mary Etta - b. ca 1867;d. unm. Mar. 12, 1892, 
East Hartford 

10. Joseph Charles L., son of Harvey and Adeline (Bacon) 
Hyde, enlisted in Company B, Twenty-ninth Regiment, on 
December 9, 1863. His first experience in the service was a case of 
measles contracted while still in camp in New Haven. He recovered 
in time to accompany his unit southward, and he was in action un- 
til October 27, 1864, when he was hospitalized for gunshot 
wounds in the left hand and hip received at the Battle of Chapin’s 
Farm near Kell.House, Virginia. He was discharged with the regi- 
ment at Brownsville, Texas, on October 24, 1865,19° 

Joseph Charles Hyde married Esther Ellen Elsey, a widow, 
in Providence on May 11, 1886. He died in Providence on 
September 5, 1890, leaving no children. '%! 

11. William, son of Harvey and Adeline (Bacon) Hyae, 
enlisted in Company C, Thirty-first Regiment, on January 16, 
1864. He was court martialled for desertion in October, 1864, near 
Petersburg, Virginia, but he remained in the army until November 
7, 1865. After the war, William Hyde lived in Lebanon. He died, 
probably in that town, in August, 1887.192 


12. Charles R., son of Charles and Abby Jane (Richards) 

Hyde, married Anne Fagins in Norwich October 29, 1879. He ap- 

parently married (2) Catherine (Deming) Seymour. Catherine was 
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born in Lebanon November 12, 1858, daughter of Curtis and 
Abby (Jackson) Deming; she was the widow of Austin Seymour. 
She died in Windham on May 13, 1891.19 


Children of Charles and Catherine (Deming) Hyde:'% 


i. dau. - b. ca Dec. 1890; d. July 16, 1891, 
Windham 


13. John L., son of James and Ellen (Mason) Hyde, was 
brought up in East Haddam, after the death of his parents, by his 
maternal grandparents, his grandmother Clorinda and her second 
husband, William Mason. He remained in East Haddam, where he 
married Harriet J. Webster. She was born in East Haddam on 
January 20, 1866, the daughter of Thomas S. and Eliza Jane 
(Statia) Webster. John L. Hyde died in East Haddam on May 26, 
1921. Harriet died in Lyme on May 31, 1934.19 


Children of John L. and Harriet (Webster) Hyde:'% 


i. Thomas L. - b. Oct. 16, 1889, East Haddam; d. 
unm. Jan. 15, 1964 

ii. Edwin Lewis - b. Nov. 10, 1892, East Haddam; 
m. Blanche ’ d. Aug. 1957 

iii. John Seymour - b. Apr. 23, 1896, East 
Haddam; m. Doris (Riley) Taylor; d. Sept. 8, 
1967 

iv. Eliza Helena - b. Feb. 1, 1899, East Haddam; 
m. John Arthur Bishop; res. Staten Island, 
N.Y. 

v. Elmer Eugene - supposedly rem. to Vt. 

vi. Elsie Victoria - b. Aug. 18, 1902, East Haddam; 
m. (1) Forrest Hanna; (2) John Newman; d. 
Nov. 8, 1964, Staten Island, N.Y. 

vii. Ellen-b. Apr. 24, 1906; d. Apr. 26, 1906, East 
Haddam 

viii. James Adelbert - b. Nov. 8, 1907; m. Sarah 
Keyes; res. Groton 

ix. Martha Rebecca - b. Apr. 8, 1910; res. unm. 

Hadlyme. 
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ILLUSTRATION XIII 
THE MASON FAMILY 


1. Cooley Mason lived in Branford as early as 1754, when 
his oldest child was born. His first wife’s name was Elizabeth, and 
the births of their three children are recorded in Branford. The 
date of his second marriage, to Clorinda Robbins, is given in the 
East Haddam records as October 7, 1781. However, Clorinda is 
recorded as the mother of the ten younger children. 

Cooley Mason came to East Haddam in 1775, when he 
bought land in Hadlyme. He was extremely prosperous, did much 
buying and selling of land, and took mortgages even on the prop- 
erty of white men. He died in East Haddam on January 29, 1795. 
Clorinda married (2) Stepney Strong and died sometime after 
October, 1818.197 


Children of Cooley and Elizabeth Mason: 


i. Abigail - b. Aug. 15, 1754, Branford 
li. Michael - b. Aug. 25, 1756, Branford 
2 iii. Tyrus - b. Oct. 25, 1760, Branford 


Children of Cooley and Clorinda (Robbins) Mason: 


iv. Clarissa - b. Aug. 5, 1775, East Haddam 
3 v. William - b. Feb. 24, 1777, East Haddam 
vi. Clorinda - b. Sept. 13, 1779, East Haddam 
vii. Judith - b. Aug. 22, 1782, East Haddam; d. 
unm. Mar. 14, 1864, East Haddam 
viii. Achsah - b. Feb. 22, 1784, East Haddam; m. 
John Commel Oct. 16, 1803, East Haddam; 
name later spelled Campbell 
4 ix. John Robbins - b. Feb. 5, 1787, East Haddam 
x. Amos - b. Oct. 6, 1789, East Haddam 
ix. Olive - b. June 22, 1792, East Haddam; m. Jesse 
Caples; d. Mar. 31, 1845, East Haddam 
5 xut. Oliver (triplet) - b. June 22, 1792 
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xiii. Orris (triplet) - b. June 22, 1792 


2. Tyrus, son of Cooley and Elizabeth Mason, married 
Anna _____ prior to June, 1798. Although he advertised that she 
had ‘‘eloped from his bed and board’’ in January, 1800, there is 
no record of a divorce. Tyrus, who was referred to in the East 
Haddam records as Tyrus Cooley, Tyrus Mason and Freeman 
Mason, lived in that town until 1812. He then apparently left the 
State. 199 


3. William, son of Cooley and Clorinda (Robbins) Mason, 
married Rebecca, the daughter of George Jeffrey. He resided in 
Lyme, where he manufactured wagons and cart wheels. About 
1820, he moved to Hartford; he died there in 1841.2 


Children of Wilham and Rebecca (Jeffrey) Mason: 


i. Rebecca - b. ca 1798; m. Mason Freeman Jan. 
11, 1824, Hartford; res. Hartford, 1860 
6 il. George J. - b. ca 1801 
iii. Eunice W. - m. Henry Randall Jan. 27, 1833, 
Hartford 
7 iv. Amos W. 


4. John Robbins, son of Cooley and Clorinda (Robbins) 
Mason, married Rosanna ___.. He owned a large farm in 
Millington Society of East Haddam, and he attended tne 
Millington Church. In addition to their own children, John and 
Rosanna brought up a boy named David S. Mason, also known as 
David Griffin. David, who was born about 1835, married Orris, 
the daughter of William Mason. 

In his advanced years, John R. Mason lost his eyesight. He 
died in East Haddam on December 3, 1872, his wife having died 
on the twenty-third of April in that same year.?9 


Children of John R. and Rosanna Mason:? 


8 i. Edmund - b. Aug. 17, 1808 
ii. Orris - b. Oct. 26, 1809 
iii. Luranne - b. Oct. 7, 1812 
9 iv. Lorenzo Dow - b. Dec. 26, 1814 
10 v. Samuel - b. Aug. 18, 1817 
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11 vi. William - b. Dec. 23, 1819 
12 vii. John. - b. Mar. 5, 1822 
viii. Henry - b. Jan. 28, 1826 
ix. Abby - b. Sept. 10, 1834 


5. Oliver, son of Cooley and Clorinda (Robbins) Mason, 
moved to New Hartford, Oneida County, New York, prior to 
1830. He married Lucy , and he was still a resident of New 
Hartford in 1850. 





Children of Oliver and Lucy Mason: 


i. Sarah - b. ca 1829 
ii. James - b. ca 1831 
iii. William - b. ca 1834 


6. George J., son of William and Rebecca (Jeffrey) Mason, 
married Orris Strong in East Haddam on November 28, 1822. He 
had quiet a large farm in Millington Society of East Haddam, 
where he died on October 27, 1862. Orris lived for a while in 
Hartford with her sister Ann, Mrs. Edmund Mason. She died, 
however, in East Haddam on September 3, 1875.2 


Children of George and Orris (Strong) Mason: 


13. i. George J. - b. ca 1826 
? ii. John - b. ca 1827; d. Mar. 21, 1831 
iii. Hannah - b. ca 1828; d. June 1842 
? iv. Sarah Ann - b. ca 1829; d. July 1, 1830 
v. Joseph W. - b. ca 1830; sailor 
vi. Mary J. - b. ca 1833 
vii. Rebecca A. - b. ca 1837; res. Hartford 1860 
viii. Samuel A. - b. ca 1843; d. Feb. 10, 1865, 
Hartford 


7. Amos W., son of William and Rebecca (Jeffrey) Mason, 
was listed in the Hartford City Directory between 1843 and 1850. 
In the first entry, his occupation was given as tailor; after that he 
was called a cook. 


8. Edmund, son of John R. and Rosanna Mason, married 
Ann Strong in Hartford on November 1, 1835. She was probably 
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his second wife. Two married women by the name of Mason, both 
aged twenty-five, died in Hartford in 1834, one in March and the 
other in November. Their first names are not given, but it is very 
possible that one of them was the wife of Edmund Mason.?° 
Mason, who was referred to as a truckman, lived in Hartford as late 
as 1870. 


Children of Edmund and Ann (Strong) Mason: 


14 1. Robert B. - b. ca 1837. 
ii. Henry J. - b. ca 1842 


9. Lorenzo Dow, son of John R. and Rosanna Mason, mar- 
ried Mrs. Elizabeth Brown in Hartford on December 7, 1843. By 
1863, however, he was living on Commerce Street in that city with 
a woman who called herself Abby Lewis. Abby, who was born in 
Norwalk, the daughter of John and Abby Hall, was a well-known 
personage in the Hartford Police Court. One night in September, 
1863, Abby severely wounded Mason during the course of a lover’s. 
quarrel. He survived and, sometime during the next few years, 
returned to East Haddam. Abby died in East Haddam on January 
19, 1885; her death record refers to her as the wife of Dow Mason. 
Lorenzo Dow died in East Haddam November 30, 1901.297 


10. Samuel, son of John R. and Rosanna Mason, married 
Mary Ann and lived in Hartford, where he was a teamster. 





Children of Samuel and Mary Ann Mason:?°® 
i. Amos - b. June 9, 1848, Hartford 


11. William, son of John R. and Rosanna Mason, married 
(1) Mary Alice , who died in East Haddam June 21, 1858, 
aged thirty-nine. He married (2) Clorinda (Mason) Mason, the 
widow of his brother John, on May 3, 1864. William owned land 
in East Haddam adjacent to his father’s farm, and he combined 
farming with odd jobs as a laborer. In 1872, his father deeded his 
own home lot to him; William sold the entire property, some 
seventy acres, in 1882. Clorinda Mason died in East Haddam on 
April 24, 1887; William died there Mar. 31, 1888.299 





Children of William and Mary Alice Mason:?° 
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William Henry - b. ca 1842; d. Nov. 8, 1859, 
East Haddam 

Sarah J. - b. ca July 1843; d. Dec. 30, 1861, East 
Haddam 

Joseph - b. ca 1845 

Orris R. - b. ca 1846; m. David Griffin, alias 
David S. Mason; res. Hartford 1875 

Wilbur (?) - b. ca Dec. 1848; d. Sept. (?) 9, 
1849, East Haddam 

Rebecca - b. Sept. 18, 1849; m. Benjamin 
Franklin Smith of Hebron; d. Aug. 12, 1910, 
Hebron 

Minnie Alice - b. ca 1851; d. May 8, 1862, East 
Haddam 

Catherine - b. ca 1854; d. Oct. 7, 1875, East 
Haddam 

Alonzo W. - b. ca Aug. 31, 1856; d. June 26, 
1860, East Haddam 


Children of William and Clorinda (Mason) Mason: 


X. 


William S. - b. ca 1864; res. Glastonbury, 1909 


12. John C., son of John R. and Rosanna Mason, married 
Clorinda Mason in East Haddam on January 17, 1844. She was 
born in East Haddam about 1824, daughter of Guy and Opill 
Mason. John and Clorinda lived in East Haddam, where John died 
on April 8, 1860. Clorinda married (2) his brother, William 


Mason.??!1 


Children of John C. and Clorinda (Mason) Mason:?'2 


bs 


il. 


Ellen Elizabeth - b. ca 1845; m. (1) James L. 
Hyde; (2) Joseph Orchard 

Emeline (twin) - b. ca 1845; m. 

Morgan; res. Bangor, Maine, 1872 

Caroline - b. ca 1847; m. Stephen A. Prentice 
Orris Rosanna - b. Mar. 28, 1849, Lyme; d. Oct. 
11, 1862 

Orimla (?) - b. ca 1854; d. Aug. 4, 1857, East 
Haddam 

Charles H. - b. ca i857 
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vii. Abby Jane - b. Mar. 22, 1860, East Haddam; d. 
Aug. 21, 1864 


13. George J., son of George and Orris (Strong) Mason, 
married (1) Martha B. Condol in Lyme, September 17, 1848. They 
separated almost immediately, and George removed to Hartford. 
They were divorced in August 1853. George J. Mason married (2) 
Mrs. Anna Freeman in Hartford on September 25, 1853. He died 
in Hartford November 29, 1860.213 


Children of George and Martha (Condol) Mason:?4 


i. Mary E. - b. Nov. 12, 1848, Lyme;.m. Israel 
Bogue Mar. 6, 1873, Norwich; d. Nov. 22, 
1917, Norwich 


14. Robert B., son of Edmund and Ann (Strong) Mason, 
married Mary Jane and resided in Hartford as late as 1870. 





Children of Robert B. and Mary Jane Mason: 


i. Agnes A. - b. ca 1858; m. Edward C. Caples; d. 
Aug. 7, 1906 
ii. Josephine A. - b. ca Mar. 1860 
iii. Frederick M. - b. ca 1868 
iv. Tina - b. ca Dec. 1869 


15. Joseph, son of William and Mary Alice Mason, enlisted 
in East Lyme on August 13, 1864 and served in Company A, 
Twenty-ninth Regiment. He died in the service on February 3, 
1865 .216 
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ILLUSTRATION XIV 
THE HALLAM FAMILY 


1. Pero Hallam, a small boy, was one of three Negro ser- 
vants owned in shares by two Stonington merchants, Thomas 
Noyes Junior and John Hallam. When Noyes died in 1754, his 
partner purchased his rights in all three slaves, and Pero went to 
live in the Hallam household. He remained with the family until 
he was emancipated by Hallam’s daughter, Prudence, on 
November 2, 1801.217 

Pero’s wife was Phyllis, the slave of Captain Peleg Brown of 
Stonington. When Brown died in 1796, Phyllis, then aged about 
fifty-six, was left in the care of his widow, Mrs. Nancy Brown. 
Phyllis’ daughter Cate was given to Captain Brown’s daughter, 
Mercy, wife of Nathaniel Palmer Junior of Stonington. Also men- 
tioned in Brown’s inventory were two of Phyllis’ other children: 
Pero, aged seventeen, and Lucy, aged about fifteen.?8 

Pero’s master had given him a piece of land and built him a 
house, and for years Pero lived there alone. His wife was permitted 
to live with him only after they were both very advanced in years. 
Pero retained strong vestiges of his African background. He spoke 
only the most broken English until the day of his death.?19 

Pero was living in Stonington as late as January 1, 1827. He 
probably died soon after that date.?2° 


Children of Pero and Phyllis Hallam: 


2 i. dau. 
3 ii. Pero - b. ca 1779 
4 iii. Adam - b. ca 1781 


iv. Lucy - b. ca 1781; d. unm. July 26, 1821 
5 ? v. Pardon - b. ca 1787 
vi. Nancy - b. 1788; m. Gerant Ross; d. Mar. 2, 
1876, Stonington 
vii. Catherine - b. ca 1789 
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viii. Fanny - b. ca 1791; m. Peter Dorrell; d. May 14, 
1872, Stonington 
6 ix. Simeon 
?x. Margaret - b. ca 1800; d. unm. Sept. 23, 1852 
7 ?xi. Eliza - b. ca 1808 


2.______ Hallam was Pero’s eldest daughter. She married a 
barber and resided for some time in Boston. Her husband shipped 
aboard a vessel for Saint Petersburg and there attracted the atten- 
tion of the Czar himself. That ruler, intrigued by the first black 
man he had ever seen, asked the barber-sailor if he would accept a 
post as a palace servant. Czar Alexander and the ship’s captain per- 
suaded him to stay until his wife and family could be brought to 
join him. The lady, however, refused to make the trip to Russia 
unless her husband returned to escort her there. This he did, and 
the couple made one last visit to the lady’s parents in Stonington 
before leaving for Saint Petersburg. The residents of Stonington 
long remembered the excitement caused by this event.?22 


3. Pero, son of Pero and Phyllis Hallam, may have married 
(1) Pamela and, if so, he was the father of Margaret Hallam 
(1800 - 1852), tentatively attributed to Pero Senior. 
Pero Hallam married Mercy Miner in Stonington on January 
31, 1822. They resided in Stonington, where Pero evidently died 
between 1833 and 1840. Mercy died there on November 20, 1886, 
aged ninety-two.?23 








Children of Pero and Mercy (Miner) Hallam:?4 


? i. Flora Ann - b. ca 1826; m. Stiles Ross; d. Sept. 
27, 1900, Stonington 
8 ii. Perez - b. ca 1829 


4, Adam, son of Pero and Phyllis Hallam, was in the ser- 
vice of Amos Hallam of Stonington in 1800, at which time he was 
called an indentured servant. He married Juno in New 
London on January 15, 1804. They resided in Stonington until 
about 1814, when they removed to Groton. There they became 
members of the Second Baptist Church. Adam Hallam died 
between 1830 and 1840; Juno died after 1840.25 





Children of Adam and Juno Hallam:?6 
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i. Susan - b. Sept. 8, 1805; res. unm. in New 
London, 1842 
ii. James - b. Sept. 7, 1806 
9 iii. Henry - b. May 8, 1808 
iv. Almira - b. Sept. 29, 1809 
v. Augusta Esther - b. June 1, 1813; m. Stephen 
Carter; d. Jan. 14, 1857, Stonington 
10 ? vi. John 


5. Pardon, probably the son of Pero Hallam, was listed in 
the 1820 census for Stonington with four in the household. He 
resided next to Simeon Hallam. He died in Stonington on January 
7, 1827. The Tamar Hallam who died in Stonington in 1829 may 
have been his widow.?27 


Children of Pardon Hallam:?8 


11 ? 14. Robert 
12 ? ut. Nathaniel - b. ca 1825 
? itt. Ann Elizabeth - b. ca 1827; m. Simon Weeden 
Oct. 19, 1852, Stonington 


6. Simeon, probably the son of Pero Hallam, was listed in 
the 1820 census for Stonington, but nothing else is known of him. 
His daughter Louisa was bound out by the selectmen of Stonington 
in 1826; Mercy and Charles were bound out in 1829.229 


Children of Simeon Hallam:23° 


i. Charles - b. Apr. 1, 1813 
li. Mercy - b. 1820; m. Clark Gardner; d. Dec. 20, 
1898, Stonington 
iii. Louisa - b. May 24, 1823 


7. Eliza, possibly the daughter of Pero Hallam, had a son 
born in 1847 or 1848; he was later known as Joseph Trim. Eliza 
died, unmarried, on December 5, 1862.23! 


8. Perez, son of Pero and Mercy (Miner) Hallam, married 
Eliza J. . He was a shoemaker and resided in Stonington until 


after 1860. 
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Children of Perez and Eliza Hallam:?3? 
i. dau. - b. June 1, 1850; died young 


9. Henry W., son of Adam and Juno Hallam, married 
Philena Limas in Groton April 1, 1833. They lived in Norwich, 
where he was a stone mason. Henry died in Norwich on May 19, 
1882; Philena died there July 25, 1904. They and their five 
children are buried in Yantic Cemetery in Norwich.?33 


Children of Henry and Philena (Limas) Hallam:?34 


i. Julia Ann - b. ca 1834; d. May 23, 1858, 
Norwich 
ii. Eliza M. - b. ca 1836; d. Jan. 7, 1856, Norwich 
iii. Celinda - b. ca 1839; d. Sept. 15, 1875, 
Norwich 
iv. Chester A. - b. ca 1841 
v. Fidelia - b. ca 1847; d. Feb. 5, 1871, Norwich 


10. John Hallam, possibly the son of Adam and Juno 
Hallam, was listed in the 1840 census for Groton. He was a mariner 
and had three persons in his household. 


11. Robert Hallam, possibly the son of Pardon Hallam, 
was listed in the 1840 census for Stonington with two persons in his 
household. He was aged between twenty-four and thirty-six. 


12. Nathaniel Hallam, possibly the son of Pardon Hallam, 
married Harriet Orchard November 5, 1841 in Stonington. Harriet 
may have been a widow, for a Harriet Orchard was listed in the 
1840 census for North Stonington with two small children, a boy 
and a girl, in her household.?3° 

Nathaniel, Harriet, and their four children were living 
together in Stonington at the time of the 1850 census, but by 1857 
the children were temporary residents of the almshouse. They were 
bound out by the selectmen and placed in different homes in the 
neighborhood.?36 

Harriet Hallam, a washerwoman, died in Stonington on 
March 24, 1859. She was a widow.?37 
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Children of Nathantel and Harriet Hallam:3® 


i. Nathan - b. ca 1843 
ii. Charles - b. ca 1846 
iii. Eliza - b. ca 1848 
iv. Edward - b. Mar. 4, 1850, Stonington 
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ILLUSTRATION XV 
THE BUSH FAMILY 


1. Anson Bush was born in Chatham or Middletown about 
1799. His mother’s name was Mary, and the Tamar Bush who mar- 
ried (1) James Freeman in Glastonbury in 1816 may have been his 
sister. As a young man, he removed to New London, where he 
married Mary Ann Bush on September 4, 1823. They resided in 
New London, where they became members of the Federal Street 
Methodist Church. In 1845, Bush purchased the house on 
Hempstead Street in which he spent the remainder of his life. He 
worked in the port as a rigger on the sailing ships.239 

Mary (Bush) Bush died in New London on January 26, 
1859, and Anson Bush married (2) Mrs. Mary A. Frisbie on January 
15, 1860. She was born in Digby, New Brunswick, about 1822. 
This second marriage lasted but a short time, ending in divorce in 
December, 1863. Anson Bush then married (3) Eliza A. (Jackson) 
Scott in New London on January 7, 1865. Eliza was born in New 
York State and was the widow of a sailor named William R. Scott. 
Anson Bush died in New London on November 6, 1880; Eliza died 
there on June 6, 1883.74° 


Children of Anson and Mary Ann (Bush) Bush:*4} 


i. Lucy - b. Feb. 8, 1826; d. Oct. 14, 1842 
ii. Mary Ann - b. June 20, 1827 
2 iii. Charles Anson - b. Nov. 19, 1828 
iv. Albert - b. ca 1831; d. June 9, 1849 
3 v. Aaron - b. 1832 
vi. Catherine - b. ca Nov. 1833; d. July 17, 1834 
vii. child - b. ca 1835; d. Apr. 24, 1843 
viii. Emma - b. ca 1838; d. Sept. 10, 1847 
ix. child - b. ca 1841; d. Nov. 22, 1842 
x. Calvin - b. ca 1841 
xi. child - b. ca Sept. 1844; d. Mar. 24, 1845 
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2. Charles Anson, son of Anson and Mary Ann (Bush) 
Bush, married Eliza Mary Lewis in New London on October 23, 
1848. Charles A. Bush and his wife Eliza were dismissed from the 
Second Congregational Church in New London to the Church of 
the Redeemer in New Haven in August, 1871. The New London 
church records note that Eliza died August 7, 1876.242 


Children of Charles A. and Eliza (Lewis) Bush:?4? 


? 1. Ann Lewis - b. ca 1854; m. Warren Koons; d. 
Sept. 1, 1883, Canton, Ohio 


3. Aaron, son of Anson and Mary Ann (Bush) Bush, mar- 
ried Henrietta M. Parkis in New London on July 11, 1858. 
Henrietta was the daughter of John and Lavinia (Ruggles) Parkis 
and a descendant of Caesar Parkis, who served in the Revolution 
from Plainficld. Aaron’s occupation is variously given as machinist, 
mariner, nailmaker, and stone mason. He died in New London on 
March 25, 1894. Henrietta died there on January 2, 1924.44 


Children of Aaron and Henrietta (Parkis) Bush:?4 


i. John C. - b. July 6, 1859; d. Jan. 23, 1860 
4 ii. William Herbert - b. Feb. 15, 1861 
ili. IdaM. - b. ca 1863 
iv. Mary L. - b. June 18, 1864 (?); d. July 30, 1865 
5 v. Charles B. - b. ca 1866 


4. William H., son of Aaron and Henrietta (Parkis) Bush, 
married Julia Desant in New London on February 8, 1888. She was 
born in New London on March 12, 1865, daughter of Anton and 
Susan (Congdon) Desant. William H. Bush was a noted organist, 
and he taught piano to more than one thousand pupils in the New 
London area. He died in New London on October 21, 1952; Julia 
died there on April 11, 1954.246 


Children of William H. and Julia (Desant) Bush:47 
i. William Herbert - b. May 31, 1902, New 
London 


5. Charles Bernard, son of Aaron and Henrietta (Parkis) 
Bush, married Ada F. Lee in New London February 23, 1886. She 
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was born in Alexandria, Virginia. Charles B. Bush resided in New 
London until after 1890; he then went to Philadelphia, where jobs 
were more readily available. He died in Philadelphia; Ada died in 
New York in January, 1948.248 


Children of Charles B. and Ada (Lee) Bush:49 


i. Marian Venita - b. Apr. 21, 1886, New London; 
m. Julian Randall Stubbs of Boston; d. Apr. 18, 
1966 

ii. Gertrude Fay - b. July 5, 1887, New London; 
m. George Mitchell Smith; d. 1943, New York 

City 

iii. Ethel Geneva - b. Nov. 18, 1888, New London; 
m. John Alexander Allen; d. April 1948, New 
York City 

iv. George Aaron - b. Aug. 18, 1890, New 
London; m. Effa Brooks; d. Oct. 1953, 
Germantown, Pa. 

v. Sarah Elizabeth - b. ca 1892 or 1893, 
Philadelphia; m. (1) James Slappy; (2) James 
Tappan; (3)___- Spiers; d. May 1931, New 
York City 
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ILLUSTRATION XVI 
THE BEMAN FAMILY 


1. Caesar Beman was emancipated by John Isham of 
Colchester on February 18, 1781, and he immediately entered the 
army. He served in the Fifth Regiment, Captain Pau! Dorrance’s 
Company, on duty on the North River, at White Plains, and at 
King’s Ferry. He was then transferred into companies headed by 
Captains Enoch Reed and Elias Stillwell and received his discharge 
at West Point in October, 1783.25° 

Caesar Beman married Sarah Gerry in Chatham on March 
8, 1781. Nothing is known about her. Sarah remained in 
Colchester while Caesar was in the army; after the war, they 
evidently lived in Chatham. After 1815, the Bemans certainly 
resided in Colchester. Sarah was baptized in Westchester Church 
on September 3, 1815. The family was poor, and Caesar worked as 
a day laborer for farmers in the area. Sarah Beman died in 
Colchester in 1820; Caesar Beman died there on July 19, 1821.25! 


Children of Caesar and Sarah (Gerry) Beman:?>? 
2 1. Jehiel C. - b. ca 1789 


2. Jehiel C., son of Caesar and Sarah (Gerry) Beman, mar- 
ried (1) Fanny ; in his early life he was a shoemaker. In 1816 he 
bought land in the north end of Colchester and built a house. In 
1825, he moved into the center of town, possibly so that his 
children might attend the colored school there.?% 

In the spring of 1830, the Bemans moved to Middletown, 
where Jehiel became the pastor of the A.M.E. Zion Church on 
Cross Street. To supplement his minister’s salary, he operated a 
shoemaker’s shop on Williams Street in partnership with his son 
Leverett. His wife Fanny, who had been suffering periodic fits of 
insanity, died on August 11, 1830, at the age of thirty-seven. He 
then married (2) Nancy Scott of New Haven on October 17, 
1830.254 
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Beman worked zealously for the benefit of his people. He 
was one of the five managers of the Middletown Anti-Slavery 
Society, founded in 1834. He fought in behalf of Negro suffrage 
and job opportunities for blacks, and he was active in the 
temperance movement. His work carried him to Boston as well as 
to many towns in Connecticut. 

Nancy (Scott) Beman died in Middletown October 15, 
1856. The Reverend Jehiel C. Beman died in New Haven, at the 
home of his son Amos, on December 21, 1858.255 


Children of Jehtel and Fanny Beman:?°6 


3 1. Leverett Caster - b. ca July 2, 1810 
4 ii. Amos Gerry - b. 1812 
iii. Sarah - m. Roswell Jeffrey of Lyme, Feb. 18, 
1827, Colchester 
iv. Lydia - b. ca July 1815; m. George Williams 
Dec. 15, 1833, Middletown; d. May 20, 1872, 


Middletown 

v. Harriet - m. Beckie? Caples Feb. 14, 1835, 
Middletown 

vi. Martha 


vii. Aaron 


3. Leverett, son of Jehiel and Fanny Beman, married (1) 
Clarissa M. and (2) Mary Ann___. Neither wife has been 
identified. He was a shoemaker and owned a home on Cross Street 
in Middletown. He died in that town on January 3, 1883; Mary 
Ann, his second wife, died there on October 8, 1887. 





Children of Leverett and Clarissa Beman:?57 


i. Jehiel Chappel - b. Aug. 6, 1834; d. Sept. 30, 
1857, Middletown 

ii. Nancy Maria - b. Sept. 2, 1836, Middletown 

ii. Emma Elizabeth - b. Feb. 14, 1840, 
Middletown; died young 

iv. Clarissa Ann - b. Jan. 27, 1844, Middletown; 
m. Richard B. Johnson 

v. Mary Jane - b. ca 1845; d. Dec. 28, 1847, 
Middletown 

vi. Charles Aaron - b. ca 1847 
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Children of Leverett and Mary Ann Beman: 


vii Harriet Arabella - b. Aug. 4, 1849, 
Middletown; m. Fernando L. Wood June 28, 
1874, Middletown; d. May 22, 1887, 
Middletown 


4. Amos Gerry, son of Jehiel and Fanny Beman, received 
his early education in Colchester, where one of his teachers has 
been named as Miss Huldah Morgan. He undoubtedly also studied 
under James Quash in Colchester. When he was twenty, he spent a 
short time at Wesleyan University; he then taught for four years in 
Hartford. In 1839 he went to New Haven to become the pastor of 
the Temple Street Church. He married (1) Eunice S. , who 
died of typhoid fever on August 31, 1856.25* His second wife, 
whom he married about 1857, was a white woman, a native of 
England named Eliza R. Kennedy. Eliza died in 1864, and he mar- 
ried (3) Mary (Allen) Thomas in New Haven on November 9, 
1871. Mrs. Thomas was a well-to-do black widow from 
Middletown. 

The Reverend Amos Gerry Beman died in New Haven on 
June 29, 1874. In his will he left his house on Howe Street to his 
surviving children, Charles and Emma; if they had predeceased 
him, the proceeds of the sale of his estate were to have been used 
for the education of young men of his race for the Congregational 
ministry at Yale. Mary Beman died in New Haven on March 6, 
1887, leaving a considerable estate of her own.?°9 





Children of Amos G. and Eunice Beman: 


i. Mary E. - b. ca 1837, Hartford; m. Richard M. 
Hancock July 20, 1856, New Haven 
ii. Amos S. - b. ca 1840; d. Aug. 7, 1856, New 
Haven 
iii. Fanny - b. ca 1842; d. Feb. 1857, New Haven 
6 iv. Charles Torrey - b. ca 1845 


v. Emma- b. ca 1848; m. Harford or Hofford 





5. Charles A., son of Leverett and Clarissa Beman, was a 
beneficiary of the will of Mary Allen Beman, third wife of his uncle 
Amos. He resided in Middletown as late as 1890.2 
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6. Charles T., son of Amos and Eunice Beman, served in 
the Fifth Massachusetts Cavalry in the Civil War. He married 
Elizabeth M. Paul, a native of Patterson, New Jersey, in New 
Haven on November 9, 1871. 
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ILLUSTRATION XVII 
THE LATHROP FAMILY 


1. Primus, Negro servant of Ebenezer Lathrop of Norwich, 
had two children, Flora and Job, baptized in the Norwich First 
Church on May 9, 1756. Primus, although still a slave in Lathrop’s 
household in 1771, was not mentioned as a part of his estate ten 
years later. He and his wife Venus had apparently been eman- 
cipated before Lathrop’s death.?6! 

Primus Arms was admitted to the Franklin Church on June 
8, 1783. There is no record of his death; his wife Venus died on 
August 19, 1785.62 


Children of Primus and Venus Arms: 


2 i. Flora - bpt. May 9, 1756 
3 li., Job - b. ca 1752; bpt. May 9, 1756 


2. Flora, daughter of Primus and Venus, was freed by the 
heirs of Ebenezer Lathrop in Norwich on July 1, 1782.26 


3. On April 16, 1778, Ebenezer Lathrop of Norwich sold 
his Negro man, Job, to Caleb Huntington of that town; at that 
time, Job was aged twenty-six.264 On June second of the same year, 
Huntington emancipated Job 


from a principle that no man can justly be reduced to a 
state of slavery unless he has by some crime forfeited his 
liberty and by legal authority been sentenced to that 
state, nor with any propriety be retained in that state, 
when unjustly reduced to it.? 


Job had earned his freedom by serving for the better part of 
a year with the Connecticut troops while still the slave of the 
Lathrop family. He enlisted as Job Primus in March, 1776, and 
fought under Captain Jedediah Waterman in Colonel John 
Durkee’s Regiment until his discharge at Trenton on January 1, 
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After his emancipation, Job used his Revolutionary wages 
to purchase his wife, Sylvia, from David Ripley of Windham for 
thirty pounds. He then lived in Canterbury. After Sylvia’s death, 
he married (2) Keturah Mitchell in Windham on September 25, 
1792. By 1794, Job, known at this time as Job Amesell, Job 
Primus,and Job Lathrop, was able to purchase seven acres of land 
in Canterbury. Job, who received a pension for his war service, died 
in Canterbury early in 1822. Keturah married (2) Peter Smith of 
Brooklyn, Connecticut, on July 24, 1825. She died in Brooklyn, a 
widow, on July 15, 1857, aged eighty-three.?67 

The births of all the Lathrop children, with the exception of 
the oldest son, Job, are recorded in the Canterbury vital records as 
the children of Job and Sylvia Amesell, Negroes. However, since 
his marriage to Keturah took place in 1792, it would seem that she 
was actually the mother of the two youngest children. 


Children of Job and Sylvia Lathrop: 


4 i. Job - b. ca May 1775 
li. Katy - b. Oct. 4, 1778 

iii. Cyrus - b. Aug. 1782 

iv. Primus - b. Mar. 23, 1783 
v. Sylvia - b. Nov. 30, 1784 
vi. Lucinda - b. June 17, 1786 

7 vii. Joseph - b. Jan 26, 1790 

8 viii. Rodman - b. Nov. 19, 1791 


NN 
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Children of Job and Keturah (Mitchell) Lathrop: 


ix. Christopher - b. Jan. 22, 1793 
x. Alice - b. Aug. 27, 1794 


4. Job, son of Job and Sylvia Lathrop, married Deborah 
Jeffers of Lebanon October 23, 1799. Job was not legally eman- 
cipated by the Ripley family until November 1, 1804. He and 
Deborah lived in Canterbury, where he died September 22, 1829. 
Deborah died there February 3, 1858, aged eighty.? 


Children of Job and Deborah (Jeffers) Lathrop:?® 


i. Mary - b. Aug. 20, 1800; m. George E. Willard 
of Uxbridge, Mass., Apr. 5, 1837, Canterbury 
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Freeman - b. July 19, 1802 

Thomas - b. May 28, 1804 

Luke - b. July 7, 1806 

Benjamin - b. June 9, 1808 

Freelove - b. July 30, 1810; m. Pardon Brayton 
May 31, 1832, Canterbury; d. May 1, 1871, 
New London 


5. Cyrus, son of Job and Sylvia Lathrop, married Hannah 
____. They lived in Canterbury until after 1824; in 1830, they liv- 
ed in Hampton, and 1840 they were listed in the census for 


Stonington.27° 


Children of Cyrus and Hannah Lathrop:?” 


15 f 44 


6. Primus, 


Edmund - b. ca 1818 

Sylvia - b. ca 1818; m. Frederick Congdon; d. 
Oct. 25, 1887, Norwich 

Joseph - b. ca 1820; d. July 30, 1825, 
Canterbury 

Lucretia - b. ca 1822; d. May 24, 1827, 
Canterbury 

Lucinda - m. Jacob Lewis Feb. 3, 1845, 
Norwich; res. Thompson 1849 

Hannah L. - b. ca 1825; m. James Peckham, d. 
Sept. 26, 1880, Norwich 


son of Job and Sylvia Lathrop, lived in 


Canterbury in April, 1809. There is no further record of him in the 


area.272 


7. Joseph, son of Job and Sylvia Lathrop, was listed in the 
1820 census for New London with five in his household. He was a 
farmer. The Eliza Lathrop who appeared in the New London cen- 
sus from 1830 through 1860 may have been his wife or widow. 

A Joseph Lathrop died in Griswold May 14, 1865. Accord- 
ing to his death record, he was aged over ninety, born in 
Windham, and unmarried. 


Children of Joseph (?) and Eliza Lathrop:?7 


1. 


Eliza A. - b. ca 1815; m. Anthony Bailey May 
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19, 1830, New London 
ii. Harriet - b. ca 1817; m. William Glass Apr. 7, 
1839, New London; d. Apr. 1, 1863, New 
London 
? ii. Susan - b. ca 1817; m. 
iv. Joseph - b. ca 1821; mariner 
v. Christopher - b. ca 1825; mariner 
? vi. Angelina - b. ca 1826; m. Lyman Hutchinson; 
d. Oct. 29, 1904, New London 
vit. Oliver - b. ca 1827; mariner 
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8. Rodman, son of Job and Sylvia Lathrop, married Sarah 
in Canterbury on November 24, 1816. The following year 
they removed to New London, where his wife joined the First 
Church in March, 1818. Lathrop married (2) Clarissa Congdon of 
Franklin in New London April 17, 1830. Clarissa died in Norwich 
on September 12, 1836 at the age of forty-two. Rodman Lathrop 
next moved to Groton, where he married Elizabeth Beckwith on 
June 24, 1837. At that time he was a mariner. His fourth wife was 
Elizabeth Shaw of Charlestown, Rhode Island, whom he married 
in New London on October 3, 1845. He continued to live in 
Groton, still a seaman, until shortly before his death. He died in 
New London on July 14, 1854.274 





Children of Rodman and Sarah Lathrop:?7 


1. William - b. Sept. 30, 1817, New London 
? wt. Lucretia - b. ca 1818; m. William Valentine; d. 
Oct. 5, 1880, New London 
? wi. Ann - b. ca 1825 


Children of Rodman and Clarissa (Congdon) Lathrop: 


iv. Sylvia (Sybil?) - b. ca 1832; d. unm. Sept. 24, 
1884, Stonington 


9. Freeman, son of Job and Deborah ( Jeffers) Lathrop, 
married (1) Eliza Williams in New London, June 9, 1830. In 1837, 
Eliza left him. It was rumored that she went to New Haven, where 
she contracted a bigamous marriage. Freeman divorced her in 
September, 1857. He married (2) Mrs. Lydia Ditmous in Norwich 
on April 6, 1859. She was a native of New Jersey. They resided for 
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a brief time in Norwich, after which they returned to New London. 
He died there June 28, 1883, and Lydia died June 13, 1894, aged 
seventy-eight years and eight months. Both are buried in Cedar 
Grove Cemetery, New London.?76 


Children of Freeman and Eliza (Williams) Lathrop:?” 


i. Henry C. - b. ca 1834; d. Apr. 1, 1888, New 
London 
ii. Mary Ann - b. ca 1839 


10. Thomas Jefferson, son of Job and Deborah (Jeffers) 
Lathrop, evidently married (1) Olive (Mary?) Darling of 
Canterbury on February 19, 1826, in Canterbury. He married (2) 
Annette Williams in Norwich on November 25, 1830. He died in 
Canterbury, where he had resided most of his life, on April 30, 
1885 .278 


Children of Thomas and Olive (Darling) Lathrop:?79 


i. Octavia - b. Nov. 25, 1827, Hampton; m. 
Joshua A. Dyer; d. Mar. 5, 1913, Griswold 


Children of Thomas and Annette (Willams) Lathrop: 


ii. Mary Ann - b. Feb. 25, 1832, Canterbury; d. 
Aug. 11, 1835 
iii. Thomas Williams - b. Apr. 12, 1834, 
Canterbury; died young 
14 iv. Thomas Williams - b. Apr. 9, 1836, Canterbury 
v. Joseph Edward - b. Apr. 24, 1838, Canterbury 
vi. Mary Ann - b. Apr. 12, 1841, Canterbury; m. 
William W. Mallory Oct. 12, 1881, Canterbury 
vii. John Willard - b. Nov. 6, 1842, Canterbury 
vili. George Lewis - b. Feb. 7, 1847, Canterbury 


11. Luke, son of Job and Deborah (Jeffers) Lathrop, 
removed to New Haven, where he married Ellen Currier May 11, 
1837. He was active in the African Baptist Church in New Haven, 
as well as other black movements in that city. His estate was pro- 
bated in 1880, and his sole heirs were listed as his widow and his 
only son, Daniel.28° 
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Children of Luke and Ellen (Currier) Lathrop: 
i. Daniel S. - b. ca 1846; res. New Haven 


12. Benjamin Merrill, son of Job and Deborah (Jeffers) 
Lathrop, became a member of the Norwich Second Church in 
1830, along with his brother, Thomas. He was suspended in 1838 
and excommunicated in 1840 for intemperance. After that, he 
disappears from the local records. The Loanna Lathrop who was ad- 
mitted to the Norwich Second Church on July 6, 1834 and died in 
July, 1846, aged thirty-two, may have been his wife. The Benjamin 
Lathrop who married Susan Frost in Canterbury on November 29, 
1849 was apparently a younger man, born about 1824. The latter 
Benjamin resided in Canterbury in 1850.28! 


13. Edmund Lathrop was supposedly born in Windham 
about 1818, but no clue has been found to prove his identity. He 
married (1) Charlotte DeLee in Windham on September 5, 1841. 
She was the daughter of John DeLee of Windham and died in 
Franklin on March 5, 1844, aged twenty-one. He married (2) 
Diana (Diantha) F.C. Congdon in Franklin on November 15, 
1846. They resided in Windham as late as 1853; they then 
removed to Bolton. Edmund married (3) Sarah Powers in 
Manchester on March 1, 1866. He was a resident of Bolton at that 
time, and he died there on March 26, 1869.28 


Children of Edmund and Charlotte (DeLee) Lathrop:?*3 
i. Jane L. - b. ca 1842; res. Norwich, 1861 


Children of Edmund and Diana (Congdon) Lathrop: 


ii. Elisha H. - b. ca 1847 

iii. Louisa E. - b. ca 1849 

iv. Edmund W. - b. Jan. 31, 1851, Windham; d. 
unm. Oct. 19, 1877, Griswold 

v. Henry - b. June 17, 1853, Windham 


14. Thomas Williams, son of Thomas and Annette 
(Williams) Lathrop, married. Serepta Ann Parkis in Brooklyn on 
February 7, 1856. He served in Company I of the Twenty-ninth 
Regiment during the Civil War, enlisting on January 5, 1864 and 
receiving his discharge as a corporal on October 24, 1865. Thomas 
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W. Lathrop died August 28, 1887.284 


Children of Thomas and Serepta (Parkis) Lathrop: 


i. Edward H. - b. Mar. 24, 1857, Brooklyn; d. 
Sept. 30, 1858, Brooklyn 

ii. Charles H. - b. Dec. 11, 1862, Thompson; d. 
Dec. 9, 1863 
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144Fast Hampton First Church Records; Hebron Land Records, XVI, 112; Hebron Vital Records; 
Hartford Vital Records. 

45Birth of child in 1834 in Orrin C. White, Ledgers; other dates in vital records of towns in- 
dicated. 

146Probate of Sim Peters, Andover District, File 1862. 

147Hebron Vital Records. 

148Hebron, Selectmen’s Records. 

49Birth date of son George from White, Ledger; data on Olivia, Laura, and Antoinette from pen- 
sion application of George S. Peters, File 821442. 

150Hartford Vital Records. 

51Pension application of Leverett Peters, File 30C-193-794. 

152]$id.; Hebron, Gilead Church Records. 

153Pension application of Leverett Peters; Bolton Vital Records. 

154George’s birth from pension of Leverett Peters; deaths of Henry and Adeline in Gilead Church 
Records; Edwin’s birth from his death record in Bolton Vital Records; other dates from vital records of 
towns indicated. 

155Middletown, 1850 census; Colchester Vital Records; Hartford Vital Records. 

156Colchester Vital Records; Hebron Land Records, XIX, 90; Hebron Vital Records. 

1s7Births of Frances and Daniel, zbzd.; deaths of Frances and of daughter, 1855, zbzd.; death of 
Clarissa in East Hartford Vital Records; death of Horace in Hartford Vital Records. 

188Hebron, Gilead Church Records. 

1599Military service record of John Peters, General Services Administration. 

16°Hebron Vital Records; pension application. of George S. Peters, File 745062. 

161Hebron, Selectmen’s Records; pension application of George S. Peters. 

162Birth dates of Martha, Arthur, Bertie, and Mary (1896), zfzd.; other dates in vital records of 
towns indicated. 

163Tolland Co. Sup. Court, Divorces; Lebanon, Selectmen’s Records, Town Clerk; Hebron, Select- 
men’s Records. 

164Columbia Vital Records; Bolton Vital Records. 

165Vital records of towns indicated. 

166Pension application of Franklin Peters, File 388-061. 

161 bid. 

168Bolton Vital Records. 

169Dates from vital records of towns indicated; birth of Edwin from his death record in Vernon 
Vital Records. 

10 bid. 
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171Tolland Co. Sup. Court, Divorces; Vernon Vital Records. . 

172Manchester Vital Rcords. 

173Vernon Vital Records. 

174Colchester, Tax List, 1798, C.H.S.; Colchester Vital Records. 

175Ruel’s death, aged 24, zbid. and in Alfred B. Pierce, Account Book; Laura’s marriage in 
Hartford First Baptist Church Records; her death in Colchester Vital Records. 

176[biq.; Colchester Town Treasuretr’s Records; Norwich Vital Records. 

177A. Morgan and Son, Account Book; Norwich, Vital Records. 

178Colchester Vital Records; Colchester Town Treasurer’s Records. 

179Colchester Vital Records; Springfield Vital Records. 

1890Norwich Vital Records. 

181D ates from vital records of towns indicated. 

182N.L. Co. Sup. Court, Divorces; New London, Justice Court Records, 1800-1850; Colchester 
Town Treasuret’s Records; New London Vital Records. 

183Pension application of Lyman Hyde, File SC 20188; Colchester Vital Records. 

18477q4.; New London, Justice Court Records, 1800-1850. 

185Colchester Vital Records; East Haddam Vital Records. 

186Marian’s birth from Colchester Vital Records; birth of John L. from family Bible in possession of 
Miss Rebecca Hyde of Hadlyme. 

187Probate of Sarah Law, Norwich District, File 6760. 

188Hartford Vital Records. 

189Dates from vital records of towns indicated. 

199Pension application of Joseph L. Hyde, File WC 297479. 

IN bid. 

192Military service record of William Hyde, G.S.A.; Alfred B. Pierce, Account Book. 

193Norwich Vital Retords; Windham Vital Records. 

194 T bid. 

195Fast Haddam Vital Records. 

196A]l dates except births of two youngest children, zbid.; other data from Miss Rebecca Hyde, 
Hadlyme. 

197East Haddam Land Records, IX, 385; East Haddam Vital Records; Lyme, Pleasant Valley 
Baptist Church Records. 

198Death of Olive from her stone in Millington Cemetery, East Haddam; other data from vital 
records of towns indicated. 

199EInathan Hatch, Account Book, East Haddam; Conmecticut Gazette, February 19, 1800; East 
Haddam Land Records, XVI, 140. 

200Joshua Powers, Account Book; probate of William Mason, Hartford District. 

201Marriages in Hartford Vital Records. 

202Fast Haddam Vital Records. 

203Dates of birth from family Bible in possession of Miss Rebecca Hyde of Hadlyme, a descendant. 

204Fast Haddam Vital Records; East Haddam, Millington Church Records. 

205Death of Samuel in Hartford Vital Records; others in East Haddam, Millington Church 
Records. 

206Hartford Vital Records; Hartford, Register of Deaths, 1810-1846. 

207Hartford Vital Records; Hartford Daz/y Courant, September 28, 1863; East Haddam Vital 
Records. 

208Hartford Vital Records. 

209Fast Haddam, Millington Church Records; East Haddam Vital Records; East Haddam Land 
Records, XXXV, 217; XXXVII, 277. 

210Death of Wilbur in Millington Church Records; other dates from vital records of towns in- 
dicated. For son William, see East Haddam Land Records, XLIII, 238. 

211Fast Haddam Vital Records. 

212Husbands of Emeline and Caroline from Federal Street Methodist Church Records (New 
London); deaths of Orris and Abby Jane from Millington Church Records; other dates from vital records 
of towns indicated. 

213East Haddam Vital Records; N.L. Co. Sup. Court, Divorces; Hartford Vital Records. 

2147 yme Vital Records; Norwich Vital Records. 

215Death of Agnes from her stone’ in Old North Cemetery, Hartford. 

216Conn. Men in the War of the Rebellion, p. 863. 

217Probate of Thomas Noyes Junior, New London District, File 3848; Stonington Town Accounts, 
C.HS. 

218Probate of Peleg Brown, Stonington District, File 562. 

219Mattha Denison Peet, ‘‘My Home in Connecticut Fifty Years Ago,’’ Bulletin of the 
Connecticut Historical Society, Vol. XI, (June “er oF: 
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220Stonington, Town Accounts. 

221Lucy’s death in Stonington First Church Records; Margaret’s death from her stone in Hillard 
Cemetery, Stonington. The latter’s parents are given as Pero and Pamelia, so she may have been the 
daughter of Pero Hallam Junior. Deaths of Nancy and Fanny from Stonington Vital Records. 

2Peet, p. 7. 

223Stonington Vital Records. 

224Flora’s death, zbid. 

225Stonington Impartial Journal, May 13, 1800; New London, Saint James Episcopal Church 
Records. 

226Stonington Vital Records. 

227Stonington Second Church Records; Stonington, Town Accounts. 

228Stonington Vital Records. 

229Stonington, Town Accounts. 

230Jbid.; Metcy’s death in Stonington Vital Records. 

231 T bid. 

2321 bid. 

233Groton Vital Records; Norwich Vital Records. 

234Death of Eliza in Huntley, Death Records; other deaths in Norwich Vital Records. 

235Stonington Vital Records. 

236Stonington, Town Accounts. 

237Stonington Vital Records. 

238Birth of Edward, zbzd. 

239Nlew London Vital Records; New London Land Records, XLV, 408. 

240New London Vital Records; N.L. Co. Sup. Court, Divorces. 

241Births from New London Vital Records; death of Catherine from her stone in Cedar Grove 
Cemetery, New London; other deaths in Caulkins, Necrology. 

242New London Vital Records. 

243 bid. 

244 bid. 

245 Ibid. 

246Ibid. The papers of William H. Bush, complete with the names of his pupils, are at the 
Connecticut Historical Society. 

247New London Vital Records. 

248757q@. Additional information supplied by a granddaughter, Mrs. Margot S$. Webb of Jamaica, 
N.Y. 

249Births of first four children in New London Vital Records; other data supplied by Mrs. Margot S. 
Webb. 

250Colchester Vital Records, I, 265; pension application of Caesar Beman, File S 39190. 

251Chatham, Middle Haddam Church Records; United States, Report of the Secretary of War 
relating to Pensions as of 1831. 

252Caesar and Sarah may have had another son, for the town of Colchester paid for an indenture of 
‘‘the Beman boy,’’ unnamed, to Reuben Austin, April 3, 1790; Colchester Town Treasurer’s Records. 

253Colchester Land Records, XVIII, 201; XIX, 298. 

254Copy of letter from Howell Rogers of Colchester to an unknown correspondent, January 1830, 
in possession of Miss Janet Pendleton, Colchester. Fanny is buried in Washington Street Cemetery, 
Middletown. Beman’s second marriage in New Haven Vital Records. 

255All dates in this illustration from vital records of towns indicated, unless otherwise specified. 

256Names of Martha and Aaron from school list of Lyman C. Camp’s school in Middletown, dated 
February 1831; Middletown Records, 1818-1879, C.S.L. 

257Death of Jehiel C. in Middlesex Republican, October 15, 1857; death of Mary Jane in American 
Sentinel and Witness, December 29, 1847. 

258 According to her death record in the New Haven Vital Records, Eunice was born in Lyme about 
1810. 

259Probate of Amos G. Beman, New Haven District, File 13066; probate of Mary Allen Beman, 
New Haven District, File 13068. 

260Middletown Land Records, CXIX, 99, 100. 

261Norwich First Church Records; Gershom Breed, Account Book, Norwich, 1771, C.H.S. 

262Franklin Church Records. 

263Norwich Land Records, XXIV, 162. 

264] bid, XXIII, 51. 

265] bid., 125. 

266Windham County Court, Pensions. 

267Windham Land Records, P, 556; Windham Vital Records; Canterbury Land Records, XI, 147, 
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180; Canterbury, Selectmen’s Accounts, 1819-1824, Canterbury Town Clerk; probate of Job Primus, 
March 11, 1822, Plainfield District, File 1755; Brooklyn Vital Records. 

268Canterbury Vital Records; Windham Land Records, W, 197; Canterbury, Westminster Church 
Records. 

269A1] births in Canterbury Vital Records; other dates from vital records of towns indicated. 

270Canterbury, Selectmen’s Accounts. 

271Deaths of Joseph and Lucretia from stones in Westminster Cemetery, Canterbury; data on 
Lucinda from Norwich Second Church Records; other dates from vital records of towns indicated. 

272Canterbury Land Records, XIV, 392. 

373All dates from New London Vital Records. 

27%4Canterbury Church Records; New London Vital Records; Mary Ann Huntington, Deaths, 
Norwich First Society; Huntley, Death Records; Groton Vital Records. 

275New London Vital Records; Stonington Vital Records. 

276New London Vital Records; N.L. Co. Sup. Court, Divorces; Norwich Vital Records. 

277New London Vital Records. 

278Canterbury Vital Records; Norwich Vital Records. 

279A1] dates from vital records.of towns indicated. 

280New Haven Vital Records; probate of Luke Lathrop, New Haven District, File 21451. 

281Norwich Second Church Records; Canterbury Vital Records. 

282Windham Vital Records; Gager, Death Records, Franklin; Franklin Vital Records; Manchester 
Vital Records; Bolton Vital Records. 

283All dates from vital records of towns indicated. 

284Brooklyn Vital Records; his death date from his stone in Westminster Cemetery, Canterbury. 

285Birth and death of Edward in Brooklyn Vital Records; his stone in Westminster Cemetery, 
Canterbury, gives his date of death as October 11, 1858. Birth of Charles in Thompson Vital Records; his 
death from stone in Westminster Cemetery. 
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Abingdon, MA,99 

Abolitionists,28, 35, 41, 45-49, 125 

Accidents, 32 

Amboy, NY, 40 

Ancram, NY, 73 

Andover, CT, 86, 102, 103 

Annapolis, MD, 54 

Bangor, ME, 114 

Barbers, 117 

Basketmakers, 28 

Becket, MA, 67 

Belleville, OH, 45 

Berlin, CT, 95 

Blacksmiths, 28-29, 67 

Blue laws, 2-5 

Bolton, CT, 100-103, 133 

Boston, MA, 40, 65, 117, 123 

Bozrah, CT, 25, 32, 105 

Braintree, VT, 39 

Branford, CT, 24, 110 

Brattleboro, VT, 88 

Breach of promise, 24 

Brookfield, NY, 40 

Brookfield, VT, 39 

Brooklyn, CT, 87, 129, 133-34 

Butchers, 95 

Cambridge, MA, 102 

Campton, NH, 66 

Canterbury, CT, 37, 129-133 

Canton, OH, 122 

Cape Verde, 43 

Cazenovia, NY, 97 

Charleston, SC, 30 

Charlestown, RI, 131 

Chatham, CT, 12, 79, 98, 102, 103, 
LZ ks 124 

Chimney sweeps, 28 

Churches, black, 34-35 

Church membership, 8, 33-35, 62, 
63-64, 73, 80, 81, 85, 89, 92, 111, 
117, 121, 122, 128,131, 132, 133 

Colchester, CT, 9, 10, 12, 14, 17, 23, 
24, 23. 26. 27.26. 29. 31, 32. 35. 
36-37, 39, 40, 41-42, 46, 48, 51, 55, 
56, 57, 66, 67, 69, 72, 79-80, 89-90, 
91-93, 94, 97, 98, 105-108, 124-26 

Colebrook, CT, 67 

Colonization, 41-42, 47 

Columbia, CT, 102 

Comb makers, 28 

Cooks, 101, 112 

Coopers, 28 


Courts, 33 

Coventry, CT, 97, 102, 103 

Coventry, RI, 86 

Crime, 28, 32, 33, 48, 56, 57, 72, 93, 95, 
106, 107, 113 

Cumberland, RI, 29 

Digby, NB, 121 
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Disease, 32, 47, 49, 53-54, 56, 71, 87, 91, 
108, 126 

Divorce, 25, 57, 93, 102, 103, 107, 115, 
121, 131 

Dover, NY, 40 

Dummerston, VT, 39 

East Greenwich, RI, 14, 91 

East Haddam, CT, 23, 24, 25, 28, 30, 36, 
40, 46, 51, 63-€4, 66, 79, 107, 109, 
110-15 

East Hampton, CT - see Chatham 

East Hartford, CT, 101, 108 

East Lyme, CT, 101, 115 

Ellington, CT, 89 

Emancipation, 5, 10, 12, 19-20, 22, 23, 
27, 37, 44, 68, 71, 86, 89, 116, 124, 
128, 129 

Farming, 27-28, 63 

Fishkill, NY, 40 

Fitzwilliam, NH, 88 

Fort Monroe, VA, 54, 100 

Framingham, MA, 7, 77 

Franklin, CT, 89, 108, 131, 133 

Freedom, purchase of, 24, 129 

French and Indian Wars, 10, 39, 78 

Germantown, PA, 123 

Gilmanton, NH, 66 

Glastonbury, CT, 26, 27, 54, 56, 57, 99, 
108, 114, 121 

Gold rush of 1849, 40 

Governors, black, 37-38 

Granby, CT, 96 

Great Barrington, MA, 39 

Greenfield, PA, 40 

Griswold, CT, 26, 29, 35, 55, 85-88, 93, 
130, 132, 133 

Groton, CT, 1, 8, 9, 11, 17-19, 26, 27, 
35, 38, 61-63, 81-84, 109, 117, 119, 
131 

Haddam, CT, 36, 39, 57, 79 

Hampton, CT, 130, 132 

Hartford, CT, 30, 32, 34, 40, 41, 42, 46, 
56-57, 88, 90, 94-96, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
105, 108, 111, 112-15, 126 

Hebron, CT, 9, 10-22, 24, 31, 51, 57, 67, 
95, 97-103, 114 

Holderness, NH, 66 

Holidays, 10 

Hopkinton, RI, 83 

Hostlers, 57, 96 

Houses, 25-27, 105 

Impressment, 29-30 

Indentures, 3, 4, 6, 32, 35, 45, 68, 69, 
76, 90, 118, 119 

Juvenile delinquency, 32, 48 

Land, ownership of, 6-7, 24, 25-27, 29, 
44, 62, 66, 68, 71-72, 73, 78, 79, 80, 
89, 95, 98, 110, 111, 112, 113, 116, 
121, 124, 125, 126, 129 


Laundresses, 30, 80, 119 

Lebanon, CT, 26, 31, 32, 36, 54, 89, 92, 
108, 109, 129 

Lenox, MA, 74 

Liberia, 41-42 

Lisbon, CT, 40, 86 

Loyalists, 20 

Lyme, CT, 23, 28, 30, 35, 39, 41, 68, 69, 
70, 109, 111, 114, 115, 125 

Manchester, CT, 99, 101-103, 133 

Mariners, 29-30, 43, 57, 63, 95, 107, 112, 
117, 119, 121, 122, 131 

Marlborough, CT, 90, 94, 96 

Marriage, 23 

Marriage, common-law, 24, 25 

Middletown, CT, 13, 34, 35, 41, 45-46, 
88, 99; 100, 101, 121, 124-26 

Ministers, 35, 45-48, 124, 126 

Montville, CT, 25, 39, 72, 79 

Musicians, 59-61, 122 

Nailmakers, 122 

New Bedford, MA, 43 

New Bern, NC, 57 

Newbury, MA, 71 

New Canaan, CT, 73, 74 

New Fairfield, CT, 66 

New Hartford, CT, 39, 112 

New Haven, CT, 35, 46-47, 52, 54, 90, 
94, 122, 124-27, 131, 132-33 

New London, CT, 1-9, 10, 17-18, 24-25, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 37, 40, 
43-44, 48, 59-61, 62, 65, 68-70, 71-72, 
75-76, 78-80, 83, 97, 106, 107, 117, 
118, 121-23, 130-32 

New Milford, CT, 73, 74 

Newport, RI, 43, 76, 83 

New York, NY, 48-49, 57, 96, 123 

Northampton, MA, 49 

North Stonington, CT, 119 

Norwalk, CT, 72, 113 

Norwich, CT, 1, 9, 10, 21, 23, 32, 34, 35, 
37, 39, 45, 48-49, 51, 54, 76, 87, 88, 
93, 105, 105, 108, 115, 119, 128, 
130-33 

Nursing, 31, 62 

Oblong, NY, 72, 74 

Otis, MA, 99 

Patterson, NJ, 127 

Paupers, 31-32, 51, 67, 99, 101, 102, 105, 
106, 107, 119 

Pendleton, NY, 98 

Philadelphia, PA, 41, 83, 123 

Plainfield, CT, 24, 87, 1228 

Plum Island, NY, 1, 6-7 

Porters, 106 

Portland, CT, 100 

Preston, CT, 9, 10-11, 26, 27, 28-29, 33, 
39-40, 52, 85-88 

Providence, RI, 43, 57, 93, 96, 102, 104, 
108 
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Rent, 25 

Richmond, VA, 44, 93 

Ridgefield, CT, 72, 73-74 

Riggers, 121 

Rocky Hill, CT, 83, 99 

Rogerenes, 2-5 

Runaway slaves, 6, 12, 76, 81 

Sag Harbor, NY, 101 

Salem, CT, 32 

Sale of slaves, 6, 7, 70, 76, 77, 116, 128 

Saybrook, CT, 76 

School, 35-37, 46, 62, 63, 92, 124, 126 

Segregation, 8, 36-37 

Shipyards, 28, 79 

Shoemakers, 28, 35, 45, 87, 118, 124, 125 

Slave code, 69, 71 

Slave trade, 1-2 

Smithfield, RI, 87 

Sprague, CT, 32 

Springfield, MA, 106 

Stagecoach drivers, 28 

Stamford, CT, 72-74 

Staten Island, NY, 109 

Stone cutters, 88 

Stone masons, 28, 91, 92, 119, 122 

Stonington, CT, 4, 8, 9, 33, 35, 40, 51, 
52, 82-83, 85, 116-120, 130, 131 

Stratford, CT, 103 

Suffrage, Negro, 35, 38, 47, 125 

Suicide, 32 

Summit, NJ, 83 

Support of emancipated slaves, 26, 31 

Surnames, 23, 111, 129 

Tailors, 112 

Teachers, 36, 40, 41, 46, 92. 122, i126 

Teamsters, 108, 113 

Thompson, CT, 88, 130, 134 

Tolland, CT, 90, 97 

Tristan da Cunha, 42-43 

Unadilla, NY, 40 

Underground Railroad, 43, 45-46 

Union, PA, 44 

Uxbridge, MA, 129 

Vernon, CT, 57, 101-104 

Vienna, NY, 40 

Wages, 25, 30, 34, 36-37 

Warnings, 54, 69, 79 

Waterford, CT, 25 

Westerly, RI, 93 

Westfield, MA, 67 

Wethersfield, CT, 99 


Wheelwrights, 28, 111 

Willimantic, CT, 57, 93 

Winchester, CT, 99 

Windham, CT, 39, 88, 93, 109, 129, 130, 
133 

Windsor, CT, 88, 96 

Women, 30 

Woodworking, 28 


Adams, Daniel, 79 
Adams, Jacob, 98 
Adams, Lydia, 98 
Alford, Fortune, 9 
Allen, Elizabeth (Fogg), 40 
Allen, John A., 123 
Allen, Mary, 126 
Amesell, Job, 129 
Anderson, Scipio, 28 
Andrews, Eunice Pauline, 93 
Apes, Griswold, 92 
Archer, Betty, 67 
Archer, Crippin, 67 
Archer, Josiah, 67 
Arms, Primus, 9, 128 
Avery, Brister, 34, 81 
Avery, Caleb, 34 
Avery, Christopher, 81 
Avery, Ebenezer, 8, 81 
Avery, George D., 45 
Avery, Peter, 26, 182 
Babcock, Lucinda, 93 
Bacon, Adeline, 106 
Bacon, Cato, 27 

Bacon, Jenny, 27 
Bacon, Pierpoint, 26 
Bailey, Anthony, 130 
Baldwin, Jesse G., 45 
Barber, Lyman, 98, 102 
Bartlett, Nathaniel, 89 
Beckwith, Eisha, 91 
Beckwith, Elizabeth, 131 


Beebe, Elizabeth (Rogers), 5-6 


Beebe, Samuel, 6-7, 75-76 
Beman (family), 124-27 
Beman, Amos, 35, 41, 45-48 
Beman, Caesar, 23, 49 
Beman, Charles Torrey, 47 


Beman, Jehiel C., 28, 35, 45-46 


Benson, Charles, 24 
Bent, Hannah, 83 
Billings, Deptford, 38 
Birch, Jenny, 24 
Bishop, John Arthur, 109 
Blodgett, Warren, 31 
Bogue, Israel, 115 
Boham (family), 78-80 
Boham, Daniel, 25 
Boham, Jesse, 35 
Boham, Thomas, 7 
Booth, Ruth, 88 


Bowen, Quacco, 80 
Brayton, Pardon, 130 
Brewster, Amos, 51, 55 
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Brewster, William H., 54 
Brodard, James H., 106 
Brooks, Effa, 123 
Brower, John, 44 

Brown, Bessie, 104 
Brown, Elizabeth, 113 
Brown, Frederick, 104 
Brown, Jane, 100,101 
Brown, John, 65 

Brown, Lucinda, 57. 101 
Brown, Mark, 23, 35 
Brown, Olive Mabel, 83 
Brown, Peleg, 116 

Buck, Gurdon, 86 
Bulkeley, Daniel, 29 
Bulkeley, Peter, 12 
Burden. Addie, 96 

Bush (family), 121-23 
Bush, Aaron, 59 

Bush, William G., 59 
Bush, William H., 43, 59-61 
Camp, Charles L., 108 
Camp, Frederick, 55 
Campbell. John. 110 
Caples, Dinah, 28 
Caples, Edward C.. 115 
Caples, Ezekiel, 125 
Caples, Jesse. 110 
Caples, Lucretia. 40 
Carrington, George. 30 
Carter, Aaron, 12-14, 16-17 
Carter, Asher, 12-14, 16-17 


Carter, Edward, 9, 10, 12-14, 16-17 


Carter, Esau, 12-14, 16-17 
Carter, Frederick W., 102 
Carter, Stephen, 118 
Cato, Sampson, 27 

Cato, Susannah, 27 
Champion, Henry, 16 
Cheseborough, Mingo, 33 
Church, Anthony, 34 
Cisco, George H., 83 
Coit, William, 80 

Colvin, Charlotte E., 95 
Commel - see Campbell 
Condol, Danuel R., 41 
Condol, Martha B., 115 
Congdon, Absalom, 29 


Congdon, Clarissa, 131 
Congdon, Daniel, 29 
Congdon, Diana, 133 
Congdon, Frederick, 130 
Congdon, Susan M., 43 
Cook, Barton, 27, 86 
Cook, John, 9, 10, 85, 86 


Cook, Thaddeus, 85 
Cornwall, Josiah, 34 
Couzzens, James, 91 
Crandall, Prudence, 37 
Crosley (family), 35 
Currier, Ellen, 132 
Darling, Olive, 132 
Davis, Frank, 29 
Davis, William, 32 
Day, Noah, 94 

DeLee, Charlotte, 133 
DeLee, John, 133 
Deming, Catherine, 108-109 
Deming, Curtis, 109 
Deming, Isaac N., 102 
Deming, Mary L., 102 
Denison, Phyllis, 30 
Denison, Rose, 30 
Derrick, Prince, 35,40 
Derrick, Richard, 39 
Desant, Anton, 43,122 
Desant, Julia, 122 
Dingle, Amster, 98 
Ditmous, Lydia, 131 
Dixon, William, 24 
Dolbe, Exeter, 39 
Doolittle, Ichabod, 72 
Dorrell, Charles, 51 
Dorrell, James W., 51 
Dorrell, Peter, 117 
Douglass, Frederick, 49 
Dyer, Joshua A., 132 
Elliott, Charles S., 60 
Elsey, Esther Ellen, 108 
Evans, David, 92,105 
Evans, Lucius, 90 
Evans, Mary Ann, 92 
Fagins, Anne, 108 
Fagins, Hannah, 35 
Fagins, Sanford, 51,52 
Ferrara, Anton, 107 
Fields, Marjorie, 83 
Fogg, William, 40 

Fox, Bathsheba (Rogers), 3-4, 5, 
Fox, Isaac, 66 

Fox, Samuel, 7, 76 
Fox, Thomas, 66 . 
Fox, Winthrop, 66 
Francis, Lucretia M., 92 
Freeman(family), 81-84 
Freeman, Anna, 115 
Freeman, Arunah, 35 
Freeman, Bristol, 26 
Freeman, Caroline, 107 
Freeman, Clarissa, 92 
Freeman, Dorus, 80 


Freeman, Edgar, 102 
Freeman, Edmund, 91 
Freeman, Eli, 35 
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Freeman, Enoch, 24 
Freeman, Jack, 73 
Freeman, James, 121 
Freeman, Jenny, 24 
Freeman, Jordan, 17-19 
Freeman, Mason, 111 
Freeman, Prince, 9, 10 
Freeman, Providence, 25 
Freeman, Quacco, 80 
Freeman, Robin, 24 
Freeman, Sally, 92 
Freeman, Sawney, 25 
Frost, Susan, 133 
Frisbie, Mary A., 121 
Froud, Robert, 26 

Fry, Wilson, 106 

Fuller, Roger, 21 
Gardner, Clark, 118 
Gardner, Pharoah, 27 
Gates, Ruth, 86 

Geer, Cato, 35 

Geer, Robert, 35 
Gerish, Samuel, 71 
Gerry, Sarah, 124 
Gilbert, Joseph, 41 
Glasgo, George, 27 
Glasgo, Isaac, 26, 27, 29 
Glasgo, Jacob, 27 
Glasgow, Rodney, 28 
Glass, William, 41-42, 131 
Graves, Elijah, 21 
Green, Eliza Ann, 105 
Griffin, David, 111, 114 
Griswold, Prince, 35 
Hall. Abby, 113 

Hall, Daniel, 56 

Hall, John, 24, 113 
Hallam (family), 116-120 
Hallam, Juno, 34, 117 
Hallam, Pero, 34 
Hallam, Sarah, 24-25 
Hamilton, Elisha L., 27 
Hamilton, Joshua, 27 
Hamilton, Polly, 44 
Hamilton, Preston, 44 
Hancock, Richard M., 126 
Hanna, Forrest, 109 
Harris, Mildred Elizabeth, 83 
Harris, Peter M., 83 
Harris, Sarah, 37 

Harris, William M., 37 
Hathaway, Cyrus, 90 
Hazard, Nabby, 40 
Hazard, Scipio, 32 
Hempstead, Joshua, 7-8, 68-69 
Hempstead, Sarah, 101 
Hendricks, Sarah, 79 
Hill, Ebenezer, 40 

Hill, Jonathan, 7, 78 
Hill, Rebecca, 80 


Hill, Thomas, 78 
Hinckley, Elizabeth, 40 
Hinckley, Orimel, 40 
Hungerford, Robert, 25 
Huntington, Caleb, 128 
Huntington, Jabez, 37 
Huntington, Samuel, 37 
Hurlbut, Titus, 80 
Hutchinson, Lyman, 131 
Hyde (family), 105-109 
Hyde, James, 24 

Hyde, Joseph, 51, 55 
Hyde, Lyman, 51 

Hyde, Prince, 24, 63 
Hyde, Rebecca, 63-64 
Hyde, William, 51 
Isham, John, 124 

Isham, Joseph, 105 
Jacklin (family), 71-74 
Jacklin, Robert, 68, 69 
Jacklin, William, 28 
Jackson (family), 75-77 
Jackson, Abner, 6 
Jackson, Adam, 6, 7-8, 10, 37 
Jackson, Ann Jeannette, 105 
Jackson, David, 87 
Jackson, Eliza A., 121 
Jackson, Hannah, 6 
Jackson, Jeremiah, 6, 7 
Jackson, John, 6-7 
Jackson, Miriam, 6 
Jackson, Peter, 6 
Jackson; Ruth, 6 
Jackson, Sherry, 41 
Janes, Mercy, 79 

Jeffers, Deborah, 129 
Jeffrey, George, 111 
Jeffrey, Roswell, 125 
Jennings, Charles B., 59 
Johnson, Richard B., 125 
Jones, Catherine, 65 
Jones, John, 65 

Jones, Thomas, 65 
Jordan (family), 83-84 
Jordan, Edna, 62 

Jordan, Robert Freeman, 61-63 
Kellogg, Samuel, 12, 89 
Kennedy, Eliza R., 126 
Keuswil, Ernest A., 102 
Keyes, Sarah, 109 
Kinne, Thomas, 85 
Koons, Warren, 122 
Lane, Robert E., 95 
Latham, Albert, 56 
Latham, Lambo, 8, 17-19 
Latham, William, 8, 17-19, 81 
Lathrop (family), 128-134 
Lathrop, Nathaniel, 76 
Lathrop, Thomas, 51 
Law, Sarah, 108 
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Ledyard, William, 17-19 
Lee, Ada F., 122 
Lewey, Ann, 88 


Lewis, Abby, 113 

Lewis, Eliza Mary, 122 
Lewis, Emor, 87 

Lewis, Jacob, 130 

Lewis, Oliver H.P., 51-52 
Limas, Philena, 119 
Lines, John, 39 
Litchfield, Rose, 103 
Litchfield, William, 103 
Little, Sophia, 88 
Livingstone, John, 6-7, 76-77 
Louden, George, 24 
Loveridge, prince, 40 
McClain, W., 42 

Magira (family), 94-96 
Magira, Charles, 51, 57 
Magira, Peter, 17, 51, 89 
Maine, Seth, 52 

Mallory, William W., 132 
Mann, Huldah, 67 
Mariett, James, 65 

Mason (family), 110-15 
Mason, Cooley, 24, 30, 63 
Mason, Ellen Elizabeth, 24 
Mason, William, 28, 109 
Matthews, William, 4 
Mattison, William, 86 
Merritt - see Mariett 
Miller, Edward, 84 
Miller, Willard, 33 
Miner, Huldah, 93 
Miner, Mercy, 117 
Mitchell, Joseph M., 83 
Mitchell, Keturah, 129 
Monroe, Charles H., 54 
Moody (family), 85-88 
Moody, Isaac, 35 

Moody, Jedediah, 35 
Moody, Mingo, 10 
Moody, Pero, 11 

Moody, Pico, 10-11 
Moody, Thaddeus, 27 
Morandus, Maria, 99 
Morgan, Alpheus, 102, 103 
Morgan, Henry A., 107 
Morgan, Huldah, 126 
Morgan, Japhet, 35 
Morrison, Abraham, 82 
Moseley, Syphax, 26 
Mundo, Pomp, 31 
Newby, Aaron, 43-44 


‘Newman, John, 109 


Newton, Lily, 37 

Niles, Harry, 33 

Noyes, Thomas, 116 

Occra (Occraw), Clarissa, 33 
Occra, Russell, 88 


Occra, Samuel, 87 

Orchard, Harriet, 119 
Orchard, Joseph, 37, 107, 114 
Otis, Asa, 44 

Palmer, Nathaniel, 116 

Parkis (Parkhurst), Caesar, 122 


Parkis, Henrietta, 59, 122 
Parkis, John, 40, 122 
Parkis, Serepta Ann, 133 
Patterson, Daniel, 99 

Paul, Elizabeth M., 127 
Pease, Ichabod, 26, 34 
Peckham, Albert A., 51, 56 
Peckham. James, 130 
Pedro, James, 90 

Pelham, Lyman T., 40 
Pell, Japhet, 25 

Peters (family), 97-104 
Peters, Abraham, 28 
Peters, Caesar, 9, 20-22, 51, 55 
Peters, Franklin, 51 

Peters, George E., 51,55 
Peters, George S., 51, 57 
Peters, James, 21 

Peters, John, 51 

Peters, Leverett, 51 

Peters, Mary, 9, 20 

Peters, Samuel, 20-21, 31 
Phelps, Seth, 16 

Phillips, Benjamin, 73, 74 
Phillips, George, 99 
Phillips, Harvey, 74 
Phillips, Huldah, 74 
Phillips, Mary, 73 

Pierce, Calvin, 96 

Pierce, Charles, 93 

Pike, John, 71 

Pompey (family), 9 

Powers, Sarah, 133 
Prentice, John, 4, 69 
Prentice, Stephen A., 114 
Primus, Henry, 23 

Primus, Job, 128-29 
Proctor, Aquilla, 91 
Quartus, Peter, 9 

Quash (families), 89-93 
Quash, Cato, 12, 13 
Quash, Charles James, 28, 51, 57 
Quash, James, 26, 28, 36, 126 
Quash, Gideon, 14-15, 26, 28, 51 
Ran, Azubah, 25 

Rand, Crisp, 32 

Randall, Frank, 82 
Randall, Henry, 111 
Ransom, Augustus, 56, 106 
Ransom, Richard, 35 
Reynolds, Alfred, 102 
Reynolds, Caesar, 48 
Richards, Abby Jane, 106 
Richards, George, 23, 106 
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Richards, Primus, 23 
Richards, Samuel, 78 
Riley, Doris, 109 
Ripley, David, 129 
Robbins, Clorinda, 110 
Rogers (family), 65-67 
Rogers, Adam, 2 
Rogers, Elizabeth, 5 


Rogers, James, 2, 3, 5, 6, 68, 70, 75, 76 


Rogers, John, 2-6, 51, 55, 75, 76 
Rogers, Jonathan, 70, 72 
Rogers, Joseph, 70 
Rogers, Samuel, 4 

Root, Horace, 108 

Root, Salmon, 12 

Ross, Eliza, 82 

Ross, Gerant, 82, 116 
Ross, Stiles, 117 
Ruggles, David, 48-49 
Russell, Almira, 100 
Russell, Asher, 100 
Russell, Benjamin, 100 
Russell, Cornelius, 56, 57 
Russell, Emily, 100 
Russell, William, 54 
Sales, Sarah, 78 

Sands, Alzada, 83 
Saunders, Cuff, 40 
Saunders, Elizabeth, 88 
Saunders, Prince, 36, 40-41, 92 
Sawyer, James, 66 
Scipio, Solomon, 39 
Scott, Isaac A., 96 

Scott, Nancy, 124 

Scott, William R., 121 
Scoville, Amy, 66 
Scoville, Benjamin, 66 
Sekater, Leanzo J., 93 
Seymour, Austin, 109 
Seymour, George, 42 
Seymour, Richard, 28 
Shapley, Adam, 17 
Shaw, Caesar, 30 


Shaw, Elizabeth, 131 
Shelley, Bartlett, 35 
Shelley, Samuel, 35 
Shott, James, 91 
Simmons, Melissa, 57 
Simons, Esther, 36 
Simons, John, 83 
Simons, Lycus, 9, 39 
Simons, Prudence, 36 
Slappy, James, 123 
Smith, Benjamin F., 114 
Smith, Cuff, 17, 51, 54, 79 
Smith, Daniel, 51, 57 
Smith, George, 51, 123 
Smith, Isaac, 96 

Smith, James Lindsey, 45 
Smith, Nelson A., 54 


Smith, Peter, 129 Washington, Augustus, 41, 42 


Smith, Rosanna, 95-96 Waters. Alice 91 

Ce 36 Waters, Deliverance, 35 

Stanton, Bera C.., 52 a eas 27. 29. 80 
meh, ines S atrous, John R., 25, 27, 29, 
Starr, Joseph, 81 Webb, John, 30 

Starr, Manuel, 9 Webster, Harriet J., 109 

Stewart, Alexander, 86 Webster, Thomas J., 109 

Stone, John, 7, 77 Weeden, Simon, 118 

Story, Nancy, 95 Wells, Cuff, 40 

Strong, Ann, 112 Whaley, Abigail, 11, 85 


Strong, Orris, 112 Wheeler, Azariah, 36 
Strong, Stepney, 110 Whitfield, Anna Maria, 103 
Stubbs, Julian R., 123 Willard, George E., 129 
Tappan, James, 123 Williams, Annette, 132 
Tappan, Peter, 71 Williams, Eliza, 131 
Tatton, Samuel, 25 Williams, George, 125 
Taylor, Frederick, 102 Williams, Maria, 99 
Thomas, Titus, 94 Williams, Quash, 34 
Thompson, Henry, 30 Williams, Thomas, 66 
Thompson, Maria, 103 Wilson, Adin, 40 

Toby, John, 35 Winthrop, Elizabeth, 75 
Tompkins, Mary, 65 Wood, Fernando L., 126 
Tossett, Ira, 29 Worthington, Hosea, 28, 97 


Tracy, Winslow, 76 Wright (family), 68-70 
Trim, Joseph, 118 Wright, Dudley, 23 
Trowtrow, Boston, 37 Wright, Luther, 41 
Underwood, Thomas, 67 Wright, Mark, 23 
Valentine, William, 131 Wright, Mary, 71 
Wake, John, 9, 70 Wright, Roxy, 31 
Warmsley, Henry, 26 Wright, Sarah, 4 
Warmsley, Martha, 87 Wright, Wait, 4 
Warris, Guy, 23, 32 Wright, William, 2-5 


Yeppon, Lemuel, 26 
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Beck, 78 
Betty, 81, 82 
Bovin, 85 
Brunitte, 82 
Caesar, 80 
Cuff, 76 
Cyrus, 12 
Flora, 37, 128 
Hagar, 2, 5, 68, 71, 75 
Hercules, 37 
Jenny, 81 
Joan, 2, 5, 75 


NO SURNAMES 
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Jumbo, 35 
Lambo, 8, 81 
Lucretia, 87 
Maria, 2, 75 
Nancy, 8, 61, 81 
Peg, 89 

Phebe, 8, 81 
Primus, 8-9, 61, 81, 82 
Rose, 35 

Sylvia, 129 
Thomas, 5, 68 
Zilpha, 45 
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